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Ho Is the real villain in America’s terrible tragedy 

V \ of traffic deaths —a tragedy that featured its 
millionth victim last year? 

Reckless youth? Lax laws? Drunken driving? Speed- 
ing? 

There is some evidence that darkness — just plain dark- 
ness—is more to blame than any of these. In a Connect- 
icut area, for instance, where 182 pedestrians were killed 
at night in two years, 179 were killed on poorly lighted 
streets. 

Cities across the country have already been doing some- 
thing about it — lighting their killer corners, illuminating 
their death-trap streets. 

What happened? 

Salt Lake City cut night deaths 92% in one area; Grand 
Rapids 78%; Bridgeport 93%; Houston 80%; Los An- 
geles 91%. 

Hartford relit 10 miles of poorly lighted streets and 
dropped the ratio of night deaths to day deaths from 9 to 
1, to 0.2 to 1. 

Detroit attacked a dangerous area with better lighting 
and reduced the ratio from 7 to 1, to 1.6 to 1. 

In Syracuse one test area showed 28 less accidents in 
three months. 

The savings in property and man hours more than paid 
for the lighting costs. It is estimated that good street light- 
ing could save the nation $1,450,000,000 a year — and the 


savings in human happiness are incalculable! 
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“When will they do this night-lighting job on a} ' 
scale, and not in just a few wide-awake towns?” asks 
man who drives a car. 

That old taxpayers’ devil — cost —has been the 
hurdle, as local municipal officials can tell you. 

Realizing this, General Electric has thrown researd 
and engineering talent against that problem — and hi 
made some encouraging discoveries in lamp and lig 
fixture efficiency. 

Take the case of Kansas City. In cooperation with 
local power and light company, they decided to fight tr 
fic deaths with light. Now they have before-and-after ¢ 
figures. 

Read this one slowly. Their annual lighting bill 
$640,000 in 1940. Now, with four times the light, the big 
is $615,000. And the night-to-day death ratio dropped from gay me 
9 to 1, to less than 2 to 1. 

When that news gets around properly, you'll see mor 
action in American cities. 

It isn’t only in street lighting that General Electric en 
gineers put their heads together with city officials to make 
things better for taxpayers. It’s happening in problemso 
water shortage, waste disposal, traffic control, factory and € 
home modernization, and in all the ways electricity cal & 
add to productivity. 

It’s hard to write a definition of the American way. Iti 


easy to find examples. 
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THERMOSTATIC CONTROL 

White plastic thermostat knob with yel- 
low bull's-eye signal light. Has settings 
from 150° to 500°. 


“PUSH-BUTTON" COVER RELEASE 


se Slight pressure on button opens cover 


silently and smoothly. Cool plastic fin- 
ger plate with positive action catch, 


“HANDY-LIFT" BAKE RACK 

Adjustable to four positions for baking, 
roasting or broiling. Makes it easy to 
turn or remove food from cooking well. 


REMOVABLE COOKING WELL 

Easy to clean gray porcelain enameled 
finish. Sides paneled for added rigidity. 
Large, 18 quart capacity. 
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@ 18 QUART . . . largest size made 

@ PERFECT for continuous doughnut 
frying 

@A MUST for making and serving 
soups and stews — 

@ TOPS for baking large cuts of meat 


@ EXCELLENT as an auxiliary food 
warmer 


Here’s a wonderfully easy way to have a genuine 
Nesco Roaster in your church, lodge or club kitchen! 
It’s ideal for cooking for groups and as a portable 
oven for picnics and outings. Uses regular clec- 
trical outlet no special wiring necessary. 
YOURS FOR SELLING ONLY 4% DOZEN 
BOTTLES OF MARION-KAY SUPER VA- 
NILLA. 


IT’S SO EASY...ORDER NOW! 


CASH. Ship our Nesco Roaster with 4% dozen %-pint 

bottles of M-K Super Vanilla, and extra saleable flavors 
to cover shipping charges. Enclosed is check or money order 
for $54. We are under no further obligation to you and will 
keep receipts from the sale of the vanilla. 


CREDIT. Ship 4% dozen %-pint bottles of M-K 
Super Vanilla, and extra saleable flavors to cover ship- 
ping charges. We'll sell them at a dollar each and send you 
$54 within two months. You will then ship us our Nesco 
Roaster. (On credit orders officers must sign own names.) 


Organization 





Address 
Ist Officer. 








Address 
2nd Officer 
Address. 


Send us further information on other equipment and 
fund raising programs available through the sale of 
your product. 


MARION-KAY PRODUCTS CO., INC. 


The House of Flavors @ Dept. 8-A, Brownstown, Ind. 
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CARROLL COLLEGE ‘se | BUENA VISTA COLLEGE GROVE CITY COLLEGE * 

6 miles f Milwaukee, 100 miles from Chi . Beau- bes’ arts pro der ideal or courses in Liberal Arts, Scien 
bd pe de gh ~ v8 ny community, in scenic Waukesha — on py t-.- 4 —— on wa =, 5 —nqneetn yt, ~E4 beautiful 
, y. Coeducatt 1, edited, 1 . dedicated e peri - jormi 

to 4 program of Christian maher education. ‘write wivecter =oite Registrar, Buena Vista College, Storm Lake, | men and women, Air Force ROTC Unit, 








THE COLLEGE OF IDAHO 


Idaho's Pioneer Liberal Arts College. Established 
1891. Presbyterian. Coeducational. Fully Accredited. 
High scholastic standards. Advantageously located. 
Tuition and Fees $175 per semester. Write for full 
information. Paw! Marsh Pitman, President, CALD- 
WELL, IDA 





“ Strong 


among America’s Pres- 
4 byterian, Liberal Arts 
Colleges. Coeduca- 
tional. Write Director of 
Admissions 


ewis and Clark (ollege~ 


Portland 1, Oregon 








CENTRE COLLEGE 
FOUNDED 1819 

A Presbyterian, fully accredited, liberal 
arts college for men and women—in the 
heart of the Blue Grass where southern 
hospitality and culture meet. 

Walter A. Groves, Ph.D., President 

Danville, Kentucky 


DAVIS AND ELKINS 
COLLEGE 


Elkins, West Virginia 
An accredited four-vear college for men and women 
offering A.B. and B.S. degrees 
Air Force ROTC Unit—Christian culture and thorough 
scholarship 
Personal attention to students 


R. B. PURDUM, President 











HURON COLLEGE 
Huron, South Dakota 
George F. McDougall, President 

Liberal Arts and Co-educational. Fully accred- 
ited. Social Sciences, Humanities. Natural 
Sciences. ‘Education at its Best.” Offers a wide 
variety of courses. Moderate costs. 

Write for information. 











The COLLEGE of the OZARKS 

Offers a ReneS Educational Program. Fully Ac- 
credited B. Degrees. Definite Christian 
Emphasis— Minimum Cost. t ‘seit- help Opportunities. 
Director of Admissions 


“CLARKSVILLE. ARKANSAS 








HANOVER COLLEGE 1827 


* A new $3,000,000 Plant 
* Able Christian on 
e Extensive Curriculum 
* Fortunate Students 
. Indiana 


HASTINGS COLLEGE 


A_ coeducational college quereves etree 
h, S. A. Liberal 


Chure 
Nursing. Pre-medical. e* 


North Central Association. Dale D. 
Hastings, Nebraska. 








JOHNSON C. SMITH UNIVERSITY, 


Charlotte, North Carolina. an accredited co-educa- 





MARYVILLE COLLEGE 


A Presbyterian liberal arts college of 800 

emphasizing high scholarship, low expenses. 

os & train ae. ° a Waldo Liocyd, 
arvy eo 





MEN’S COLLEGES 








tional, liberal arts et and a graduate schoo! of 
eology. Founded in 1867. S ee emphasis. 

Courses leading to B.A., B.S 5... degrees. 

TRINITY UNIVERSITY 

San Antonio, Texas, James Woodin Laurie, President 


Fully accredited, Presbyterian, co-educational. with ex- 
tensive curricula in liberal arts, fine arts, and science. 
Graduate Division. New campus in Southwest's fastest 
growing major city. 





WAYNESBURG COLLEGE 
A Presbyterian College founded in 1849. 


Arts, sciences, and preprofessional 
courses. Coeducational and accredited 
Paut R. STEWART 


President 
Waynesburg, Pa. 


LAFAYETTE COLLEGE 


A Presbyterian college for men. Founded in 16% 
Arts, engineering, and pre-professional courses; 
Ralph Cooper 


Easton. Pennsylvania % 
aii 





WASHINGTON AND JEFFERSON 
Serving church and country since 1780. An 
liberal orts college for men in Washington, 
vania. 

Boyd Crumrine Patterson, President 





ENGINEERING PLAN 





UNIVERSITY OF DUBUQUE 


A fully accredited college of liberal we and theo- 


with Purpose. 
h and ys World. Now in 


its one :—~ year. Rolle La te, President. 








TUSCULUM COLLEGE estaviisnea in 1794 


Four-year, Sreioterion. copSuentionel, fully 

accredited B. Liberal B. S. Bus. 

Admins. Pre- gssiectenl pM Two-year 

secretarial course. Friendly, Christian | 

fluences-amid the foothills of the Smoki 

- ne costs-endowed and work eanales 
ps. 


RAYMOND C. RANKIN, D.D., President, 
Greeneville, Tennessee 





PARK COLLEGE 
Time-tested program of study-worship-work- 
exceptionally able faculty . cosmo 
student body . . . more than half from 
terian homes . . . coeducational . 
classes . . . highest accreditation . . . 
of varied campus and 

Missouri River. 


4. L. ZWINGLE, President 


Parkville, Missouri 
Twenty minutes from Kansas City 


lay 
itan 

resby- 
. small 
1300 acres 
woodland overlooking 








ALMA COLLEGE 


An accredited, co-educational college. For 
sixty-four years an effective servant of the 
Synod of Michigan and the Presbyterian 
Church. B.A., B.S., and B. Mus. Ed. degrees. 
“Where Friendliness links Learning te Living" 


JOHN STANLEY HARKER, President 


Alme Michigan 


MACALESTER COLLEGE 
“The College of the Twin Ci ities” 


Cc i fully dited. bal d curric- 
2 in liberal arts and sciences, arts. music. 





pre-professional courses, teac hing (Kindergar- 
ten. primary and high school). business admin- 
istration. journalism, with emphasis on Chris- 


tian citizenship 


Charles J. Turck, President 
St. Paul 5, Minnesota 


PRESBYTERIAN COLLE 
ENGINEERING PLAN 


A Five Year Program Leading to Both 


LIBERAL ARTS AND ENGINEERING 
DEGREES 


Three years spent in a Liberal Arts College 


two years of Engineering at Lafayette Col 
Program Available at the Following © 


Alma College - - - - Alma, Michi 
Austin College - + + - =Sherman, Te 
Centre College 7 - - Danville, Kent 
Coe College - - - - Cedar Rapids, ft 
University of Dubuque - - Dubuque, I 
College of Emporia - - Emporia, Ka 
Hanover College - - - Hanover, Ind 
Hastings College 7 - Hastings, Neb 

College of Idaho - - - Caldwell, I 
Lake Forest College - Lake Forest, Tilt 
Lewis and Clark College - Portland, 0 

Lincoln University - Lincoln University, 
Macalester College - Saint Paul, Min 

Missouri Valley College - Marshall, Mi 

Trinity University - - San Antonio, T 
University of Tulsa - - Tulsa, Oklah 


Waynesburg College 7 Waynesburg, P 
Westminster College - Salt Lake City, U 
Whitworth College - Spokane, Washi 
In Cooperation With 
LAFAYETTE COLLEGE, EASTON, PA. 
Write any of the above colleges for details 








BOYS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 





BLAIR ACADEMY 


A Presbyterian School for boys, with a well-estab- 
lished reputation for College Preparation. Sma!! 
clesses. Experienced masters. Wide choice of sports 
and student activities. Grades 7-12. Modern equip- 
ment on country campus in N. J. foothills. Golf 
Course, Swimming Pool, New Chapel and Library 


Or. tra A. Flinner, Heedmaster, Box 75, Blairstown, NW. J. 





WEST NOTTINGHAM ACADEMY 


Founded 1744 


The only secondary school under the Presbyterian 
Church. Fully accredited. Graduates in 55 colleges 
and universities. Contepe Preparatory and General. 
Grades 7-12. Small classes. Boys taught how to 
study. Remedial reading, art, shop, all sports, golf. 
Midway between a and Phila. For informa- 
tion and catalog 


CHAS. W. sLaKen, Th.M., Headmaster 
BOX 101, COLORA, MD. 


WOMEN’S COLLEGES 





BEAVER COLLEGE 

An accredited liberal arts Prestyterten Collegs 
Women. Sound Ce trainin ith 
Christian back, Beautiful oO” acre *e 
Scholarships pt For information write OW, 
Admissions, Box P, Beaver College, Jenkintown, 


LINDENWOOD COLLEGE 


St. Charles, Mo. Suburb of St. Louis. A four 





Presbyterian College for Women. Est. 1827 
catalog and information write F. L. McCluer, 





WILSON COLLEGE 


Poupdes 1869. Highest academic standards. 

in liberal arts and sciences internationally 
nized. Outstanding in career counseling. Bea' 
70-acre campus in Cumberland Valley. Ca 
Director of Box L. 








ORGANIZATIONS 


For quick profits sell delicious Peanut Crunch 

and Creamy Mints in attractive one-pound 

metal containers. Repeat sales easily made. 
GORDON BAITZEL 

204-F Memorial Ave. Palmyra, New Jersey 








PICTURE POST CARDS 


From Your Own Photos 
Promote greater interests in Your Church 
School, and Institution with beautiful ARTVUE 
Picture Post Car 
Ministers, oificials. Committee Members: 

For Free Folder P 











ARTVUE POST CARD CO. 
225 Fifth Avenue New York 10, N.Y. 





IGHTING FIXTURES 
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= > LADIES! STOP DARNING SOX 


SPECIALLY TWISTED WITH ADDED YARNS FOR EXTRA WEAR AND COMFORT 


GUARANTEED 
“AGAINST HOLES <2 ===. 


=] FOR A WHOLE YEAR! BS. 
A\ 
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OR GET NEW SOX FREE! 
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AN &f think of it! 1f » hole 1 i ir of th a 
nk o ! a hole is worn in any pair o ese 
Men’s a ge Ribbed NYLON SOX within one ONLY FOR DRESS OR 
Both year, YOU GET NEW ONES ABSOLUTELY FREE— EVERY 
RING and they cost 4. than 60¢ a pair! 
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4 Here’s why we can make this offer: First, you get 
| College a real bargain by ordering DIRECT from the Joy 
os Hosiery Co. Second, these good-looking socks are 
College =made of reinforced NYLON. Yes, DuPont special 
Michiga twist, super-strength Nylon reinforced with added 
— yarns, gives them their wear-defying durability. 
ids, Ion What's more, the heels and toes are NYLON RE- 
que, Io INFORCED for extra protection at points of hard- 
, Kan est wear. 

You'll be delighted with the smart ribbed appear- 
ance of these socks—their lustrous, silky smooth 
finish, perfect for dress or business. Your choice of 
anklet or regular length, of assorted colors, or all 
— or all white. Wash-fast colors never run or 

e. 


GUARANTEE 


ashingt Every purchase is covered by the 
iron-clad Guarantee of the Joy ‘ 
Hosiery Co. ¥ are _uncon- 
ditionally GUARANTEED ~ Regular 
ONE FULL YEAR OF SAT- Length 
Not 










78 


FOR 5 PAIRS 











REINFORCED 
HEEL AND TOE 

















Elastic 
Ankle 
Length 


Ribbed 

















, PA. 
details 











ISFACTORY WEAR from 
each and every pair of 
socks or you get NEW 
SOCKS FREE to re- 
place those that wear 
out. The Guaran- 
tee Certificate is 
dated. It is your 
absolute as- 
Surance of 
service and 
value. 







SIZES 
10 to 13 (in 
half sizes for perfect At) 
CoLors 


2 ors. Navy 
Assotted : bre Brown 
i. Grey 
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A JOY HOSIERY CO., Dept. $-286,, Clifton, New Jersey 
— Please send me 5 pairs Guaranteed Ribbed Nylon Socks for * 
1 ——. : will peg = Postman —_ my plus _— ® 
charges on delivery, with the understanding that you w re- 
NO HOLES NO MENDING fund my money in full if I return the socks in 5 days. If I keep § 
OR DARNING q them, you guarantee to replace FREE any pairs in which I 
StE THEM! , g weer holes within ONE YEAR & 
-_ ~ Check here if you prefer to enclose $2.98 and we will 
EM! FEEL THEM! EXAMINE THEM!—WITHOUT OBLIGATION : () Soph bare B zee sgeter te enstese 00.00 ant wo wl 
oak outset: that this is one of, the ry mpipee in —_ 4 Replacement Guarantee. é 
ou have ever seen. Let us send you a xo ve pairs for . 
§ DAYS’ EXAMINATION. No obligation to keep them. Compare B Size............ Color: C Assorted. []) Black. [) White. ra 
socks with others costing much more. Read the Guarantee [§ [) Anklet (Ribbed) (_] Regular (Not Ribbed) 
Certificate. You must be convinced this is a truly great hosiery 7 
or return the socks and you will be out nothing. And the 4 Name 
ky guaranteed for an entire year! + oO Ree ROSE OEE E OEE EEEEEEEE EERE SESE ESSE ESSERE ES SEEEESSE SEES SESE SESE EESESEEEEEESEEOES 5 
il the coupon or write today, specifying size, whether anklet 
or regular length, color preference (see list). Don’t delay. You t POUT icknciocsnctnnedpsecesenentsen ctessoncennisddiemmedebtstdiiiansbandedideiindmnaiial o 
© no risk, Read money-back offer in coupon. ' City Zone. State ¢ 
JOY HOSIERY CO., Dept. S-286, Clifton, New Jersey ame mmm meee eee ee eee 
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MEDITATIONS 


Christianity Is Contagious 


It has been said that religion is caught, 
not taught. This is a half-truth, for Jesus 
commanded his followers to “make dis- 
ciples of all nations, . . . teaching them 
to observe all that I have commanded 
you.” We need to be reminded at the 
same time that religion is also caught. 
Jesus said, “You shall be my witnesses.” 
Christianity was to spread through the 
contagion of personal influence. 

The world of medicine tells us that 
there are “germ-carriers” who spread dis- 
ease through a community by personal 
contact. In a good sense everyone who 
knows Jesus Christ becomes a spreader 
of the contagion of a new kind of life, 
life in Christ. How often this is illustrated 
in the New Testament. 

John the Baptist pointed out Jesus 
to Andrew as the Lamb of God. Andrew 
spent the day with Jesus, and his soul 
was stirred by this experience. This was 
too good to keep to himself, so Andrew 
rushed off in search of his brother Simon. 
Like Archimedes, who cried “Eureka” 
when he had made a new scientific dis- 
covery, Andrew shouted to Simon, “We 
have found the Messiah.” He had to 
share his discovery. 

After becoming a follower of Jesus, 
Philip sought out his friend Nathanael 
and declared, “We have found him of 
whom Moses in the law and also the 
prophets wrote, Jesus of Nazareth, the 
son of Joseph.” 

Jesus was passing through Samaria 
and sat down by Jacob’s well to rest 
while his disciples went into the city 
to buy food. A woman of Samaria came 
to draw water, and Jesus engaged her 
in conversation in which he revealed 
himself to her as the Messiah. This was 
too good to keep to herself, so the woman 
left her water jar and went into the city 
shouting, “Come, see a man who told 
me all that I ever did. Can this be the 
Christ?” Many of the Samaritans be- 
lieved in Jesus because of the woman's 
testimony. But when they learned to 
know Jesus, they said to the woman, 
“It is no longer because of your words 
that we believe, for we have heard for 
ourselves, and we know that this is in- 
deed the Savior of the world.” 


Jesus found a demoniac in the tombs 
of the Gerasenes. The madman’s vio- 
lence was beyond control, but in the 
presence of Jesus he bowed in submis- 
sion. Those who had to restrain the 
demoniac now saw him dressed, sitting 
quietly by the side of Jesus, and with 
clear mind, The man who had found 
peace was eager to follow Jesus, but the 





Master insisted, “Go home to 
friends, and tell them how mug 
Lord has done for you, and how | 
had mercy on you.” Soon he was 
everyone what Jesus had done for 
and all the people marveled. 

Not long after the Day of Pente 
bitter persecution of the Church } 
Many of the followers of Jesus left 
salem to find homes where they ¢ 
live in peace, but they could not 
to themselves their faith in Christ, 
meant too much to them for that. 
who were scattered went about 7 
ing the word.” The next provi 
Judea was Samaria. In one of it 
Philip “proclaimed to them the € 
Their faith must be shared. 

Paul, the Church’s most bitter 
cutor, had a vision of Jesus on th 
to Damascus, In the city he 
tized a Christian. He spent a fi 
with the disciples in Damascus “ 
the synagogues immediately he 
claimed Jesus, saying, ‘He is the So 
God.’” Having learned to know fe 
Paul could not keep from sharing © 
with the people of Damascus, and 


in distant places. 


Do these examples prompt u 
search our hearts to see if there is s 
thing wrong with us as Christians? B 
aan does Christ really mean to 


Do we feel that the gospel is somethi 


that we just must share? Are we ¢ 
cerned about our neighbors? About 7 
ple in our country who do not k 
Christ as we have learned to know hi 


Are we indifferent to the missionary tm 


of our Church? 


Let each of us answer for himself. 


Scripture Readings 


First Day: Ezekiel 33:1-6. The watchman's 
sponsibility 7 

Second Day: Matthew 28:16-20. The great ¢ 
mission. 

Third Day: Acts 1:1-8. Called to witness. 


Fourth Day: Acts 4:5-12. Witnessing for Cha 


Fifth Day: Acts 4:13-22. Threats could not 
them. 
Sixth Day: Acts 8:1-8. In spite of persecution. 


Seventh Day: Acts 9:10-22. Saul preaches Che 


Eighth Day: Acts 10:1-8. A Gentile needs 
gospel. 

Ninth Day: Acts 10:9-23. A Christian’s p 
cured. 

Tenth Day: Acts 10:34-48. God no respecte! 


persons, 

Eleventh Day: Acts 48:1-11. City missions. 

Twelfth Day: Romans 10:12-15. “Except they 
sent.” 

Thirteenth Day: I Corinthians, Ch. 13. The g 
est Christian virtue. 

Fourteenth Day: Isaiah 6:1-8. A volunteer. 


—Panx Hays Mi 


Presnytenian b 
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2 tO WE this issue brought the editors the 
much Bssigic pleasure of working once 
10W hele with Janette Harrington, for- 
wast an associate editor of Pres- 
¢ foreman LiFe. Janette, who now 
»s her editorial pen for the Board 
Pentedi& National Missions, produced the 
rch begiiterials in this issue observing the 


S left ji quicentennial of Presbyterian 
they cilisions in America. Among her 
1 not ay sources of inspiration and in- 
nist, 


at. 
ut p 
rO 

its 


le © 


tter 

n 
wa 
few, 









he 5 
he So mation, Janette owes most, she 
ow Je ys, to two recent books: Presby- 
ng Ciierian Panorama, by Clifford Drury, 
and tifind From Frontier to Frontier, by 
emann N. Morse. (Both pub- 

ished by the Board of Christian 

ducation. ) 
ot WH Dorothy Ballard, who wrote both 
18 Soimusic and lyrics for “Pioneers of 
ns? Haiti .” winner of the Sesquicenten- 
N t0 Ghial hymn contest, has already ap- 
»metiifiveared in PRESBYTERIAN LiFe. She 
We (Hvrote an entertaining article on com- 
Out Pimittee service (Oct. 28, 1950) and 
ot kiifin inside cover editorial (Aug. 5, 
ow iig1950). A former newspaperwoman, 
1ary “Mrs. Ballard is the descendant of a 

omg line of Presbyterian ministers, 
mself. Band her husband, J. Hudson Ballard, 
teaches psychology of religion at 
San Francisco Theological Seminary. 
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THE COVER: shows the full- -length 


mam’ 'Fstatue of Presbyterian missionary 
reat oa Marcus Whitman. This figure by 
vs, Q%Ulptor Avard Fairbanks will be 
or Chia Placed (March 2, 1953, according 
not “to present plans) in Statuary Hall 
ution. 2 the nation’s Capitol as one of 
two statues representing the State 
of Washington. 


COMING ISSUES WILL BRING 


. the story of a boy with no lips 
and hardly any face who grew up 
to be a spellbinding speaker . . . 


et 


. the experiences of a group of 
ministers who changed their busi- 
ness suits for overalls and went to 
(xumg YOrk—incognito—as laborers in in- 
1 plants in Chicago. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 








ASSEMBLY SUPPORTS AN AMERICAN TRADITION 


“The General Assembly is the highest judicatory 
of the Presbyterian Church, It shall represent in one 
body all the particular churches of the denomination” 
(Form of Government XII—1). 

The 164th General Assembly, among other things, 
approved the following pronouncement: “Freedom of 
conscience, inquiry and expression are being curtailed 
by a blinding fear of subversive forces. 

“Good reputations are sometimes undermined by 
methods of public investigation that cast suspicion 
without the protection of a court trial. Men are de- 
clared unfit for positions of public trust on the basis of 
unsubstantiated charges that they are ‘bad risks’ or 
because they have become ‘controversial personalities.’ 
The concept of ‘guilt by association’ is flagrantly used 
to charge disloyalty in the face of the long-established 
American doctrine that guilt before the law is personal 
and cannot be imputed on the basis of relationship or 
association. Loyalty oaths in many cases have become 
forms of thought control and have failed to recognize 
the full implications of false witness in dealing with 
national issues and with the loyalties of men and 
women in public life. Passports are sometimes denied 
with no reasons given and no hearing granted. 


“We should recognize the seriousness of these 
denials of human rights which help to tear down the 
structure of freedom and equality in America.” 

This action was not “jammed through hastily in 
the last minute rush of adjournment.” 

The report of the Standing Committee of Social 
Education and Action is always docketed for the last 
morning of the Assembly in order to give the com- 
mittee time to print and circulate its full report to the 


‘commissioners twenty-four hours “before they act on 


it so that they may have full opportunity to formulate 
considered judgments in advance of action. The re- 
port of no other Standing Committee is so safe- 
guarded. 

This particular section was fully debated and the 
motion to sustain it was affirmed with a vote that, as 
one commissioner put it, “shook the house.” 


Since the Assembly is 50 per cent laymen, the 
action was not a “vote by the clergy.” If every one of 
the few scattered votes against it were lay votes 
(which is extremely unlikely) the laymen were 
practically unanimous in its favor. 


LET’S LEARN THE SCORE 


Each month sees the extension of men’s organ- 
izations and new evidence of lay activity, both in our 
own and in other communions. 

The awakening of the laymen is one of the most 
hopeful developments in the religious life of our time. 

The government and tradition of the Presbyterian 
Church is especially geared to this movement. Lay- 
men form 50 per cent of the membership of every 
church court and more than half of the membership 
of every national Board. In the national Boards they 
keep fully informed as to the structure and functions 
of their Boards, and, in consequence, have an effective 
and wholesome voice in the operation of the Boards. 
In some congregations, presbyteries, and synods this 
is not the case. In consequence, lay members ex- 
perience a sense of frustration which is not good for 
the Church. 

For this lack of knowledge on the part of the lay- 
men, clergy and lay members are jointly responsible. 
In its correction they must join hands. 

All who expect to influence the life of the Church 
must be thoroughly familiar with the Bible. It is the 
supreme text for Christianity, and no one who is not 
familiar with it is in any position to speak responsibly 
for the Church. 

Persons who would lead the Church must take time 
to join others in studying the events of our time and 
the application of the mind of Christ to the current 
scene. Classes in Sunday church schools and midweek 
church-night programs should be geared to this need. 
Indifference of healthy-minded lay members to these 
church events will be overcome, once we cease teach- 
ing religion in a vacuum. What people need to know 
is how to apply the Christian faith to decisions they 
have to make tomorrow morning and next November. 


Laymen must know the government and faith of 
their Church, its world-wide task, and its commit- 
ments and responsibilities in those great cooperative 
movements, the National and World Councils of 
Churches. The attitude of many Christians toward 
these vital undertakings recalls the old advertising 
slogan, “What a man is not up on, he is down on.” 

Meetings of presbyteries and synods should be 
timed with laymen in mind. Few businessmen can at- 
tend Monday sessions; most could attend on the week- 
end. It is objected that weekend sessions would be 
impossible for clergy. The answer is to arrange well in 
advance for lay members to take over these Sunday 
sessions. It would give the parishioners another op- 
portunity to have a “voice” in the life of the Church. 
With careful advance planning an inspiring tradition 
could be built. 

Some presbyteries have tried weekend meetings 
and report that laymen have stayed away. The an- 
swer is: keep them up. It takes laymen some time to 
get over the habit of not being expected to attend 
church courts. Meanwhile, clergy must brief their 
laymen so that they will understand how to take part 
effectively. They must be brought to understand the 
importance of some time-consuming processes which 
to the uninformed seem like sheer waste. On the 
other hand, some of these are wasteful and should be 
discontinued. Many laymen could help reorganize 
presbytery and synod programs. 

Finally, make the meetings more inspirational, more 
practical, and better geared to the needs of the lay 
delegates. The Church desperately needs their inter- 
est and consecration and wisdom. Let us do every- 
thing in our power to cultivate and expand this im- 
portant movement. 





By Paul Calvin Payne 
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DEEP 
ARE THE ROOTS 


of freedom planted by our Christian missionaries 


As we celebrate this year the 150th anniversary of 
Presbyterian home missions in this country, it is fitting 
that we as a nation recall the debt of our form of 
government to religious influences that are sometimes 
overlooked. The general relationship between the 
Christian faith with its emphasis upon the sacredness 
of every human life, however humble, and democratic 
freedom is generally recognized and frequently ac- 
claimed. But perh~ps not so fully recognized are other 
cardinal assumptions of democracy that are based on 
religious influences whose background extends far 
into the dim and distant past. 

When President Truman seized the steel mills 
because of “inherent powers” that he believed the 
President of the United States possessed, I was 
drawn into a discussion one evening in which the 
assertion was made that a democracy, because of its 
commitment to majority rule, could conceivably vote 
to give a President permanent dictatorial powers. In 
other words, a democracy has the same freedom every 
free individual has, freedom to destroy itself, freedom 
to commit suicide. While agreeing that theoretically 
that is true, I insisted that the deepest commitment in 
our American democratic heritage is not to majority 
rule but to the protection of miriorities, and that the 
roots of that tradition go deep into our religious heri- 
tage and cannot be understood or accounted for apart 
from that religious background. In other words, there 
is a point in our American concept of democracy 
beyond which we will not permit any power to go, 
however strongly it may be backed by a majority 
opinion. There are things no majority can do. Why? 
Because the conviction is deeply imbedded in the 
thinking of the American people that all authority or 
power exercised by any government is finally account- 
able not to mere majority opinion or to any other 
human standard, but to God. From where did that 
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conception come? When did that idea enter the 
stream of thought of Western man? What is its an- 
cient background? Did we inherit this from the 
Greeks? Is it part of our legacy from ancient Rome? 
Is it a product of the philosophy of the Enlightenment 
with its emphasis upon the “rights of man”? No, its 
background is found in the pages of our Bible. For 
example, the incident described in the fifth chapter 
of Acts in which “Peter and the apostles” declare, “We 
must obey God rather than men,” shows a defiance of 
governmental authority “in the name of the Lord,” a 
clear enunciation of the conviction that all authority 
is finally accountable to God. When Peter and the 
apostles took this stand, they did not express some 
new and novel idea. They simply reiterated an ancient 
concept of their Judaic heritage in which time and 
again the prophets in previous centuries had stood 
before kings and queens—the power of the state—and 
in the name of the Lord had denounced them for 
their wrongful acts. 


This is the far-off background of conceptions basic 
in our American democracy. It is inconceivable that 
we would ever permit majority rule to issue in dicta- 
torial, tyrannical power. Deeper down than our com- 
mitment to majority rule is our concern for individual 
and minority rights, not primarily because of the 
rights of man, but because of our religious belief in 
man’s final accountability to God. Russian Commu- 
nism scorns such a belief. There is tyranny under 
Russian Communism, The American people recognize 
this belief. There is freedom in America. For this 
freedom we are deeply indebted as a nation to our 
home missionaries, who in carrying the Christian 
faith to the expanding population of this vast 
continent planted deep the roots which sustain our 
freedom. 


—Jean S. Milner 
President, Board of National Missions 
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Pioneers of Christ 


National Missions Sesquicentennial Hymn 
1802 1952 “SHELDON JACKSON” 


Dorothy Ballard Dorothy Ballard 
With spirit 

















; - o-neers of Christ, theystrode A-cross the miles and_ years; 
2. Where the In-dian war - fareblazed They kin-dledfriend-ship’s fire; 
3. Fol - lowon! Like them we trace A path un-known, un- tried, 




















For love of man and love of God They sought the far fron - tiers; 
Be -fore therough stock-adetheypausedTo dream a_ tall church spire. 
Forwronghasmade a_ wil-der-ness And lost menwait a guide. 
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An eas - y land for - sak-ing, They chose the stern- er part; 
And where thecall of free-dom Or _ treas-urelured the bold, 
Yea, Christ to us is call-ing A - cross the new fron - tiers: 
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A land for sak - ing, They chose a part; 
The call of free - dom So lured the bold 
Yea, Christ is call - ing A + cross fron + tiers 























Their namesarecarvedon mon-u-ments And in the Church's heart. 
They taught a lar-ger lib-er-ty Andmineda rich-er gold. 
For love of God and love of man, O makeus pi - o- neers! A- MEN, 
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The Presbyterian missionary enter- 
mprse in the United States dates back 
0 very early colonial days. 
im The first Protestant contact in Amer- 
m2 was Presbyterian. Among the ill-fated 
French Huguenot colonies existing in 
Florida and South Carolina from 1562 
© 1565, a “Master Robert” of the Re- 
formed faith conducted religious serv- 
ices, Presbyterians were among the set- 
of Jamestown, In New England 
| about four thousand Presbyterians ar- 
ed before 1640. But outnumbered 
e by Congregationalists, some began 
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Early in colonial times, Presbyterians began sending out men to preach and to 
convert the heathen. David Brainerd was an early missionary to the Indians. 


FORERUNNERS 


migrating to Long Island and beyond to 
set up their own churches. 

In 1683, Francis Makemie came from 
Ireland to preach in America. He estab- 
lished churches in Delaware, Maryland, 
New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, and in 
1706 organized the first at in 
Philadelphia. This was followed in 1717 
by the first synod, also organized in 
Philadelphia. 

At its first meeting, the synod estab- 
lished “a fund for pious uses” which in- 
cluded missionary causes as well as help 
for widows and orphans, In 1742 pdiore 


Horton was appointed by the Presbytery 
of New York to work among Indians in 
eastern Long Island. He was the first 
Presbyterian to be officially commis- 
sioned as a missionary in colonial days. 

After Horton came David Brainerd, 
a brilliant young man who worked 
among Indians of New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania. After only three years of mis- 
sion work, and after becoming engaged 
to Jonathan Edwards's daughter, he died 
of tuberculosis. His journal left a lasting 
imprint on later missionaries. His brother 
John carried on his work, 
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The Standing Committee of Missions 
formed by Presbyterians in 1802 
was first official mission body set 
up by any Protestant denomination. 











In 1811, the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions ordained 
five missionaries for work in America. Later, Presbyterians joined in support. 
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Hundreds take part in wilderness communion. During second Great Awakening, 
religious feeling ran high, spreading eastward from Tennessee and Kentucky. 


When the first General Assembly y 
in 1789, sixteen presbyteries were r 
resented — themselves the product 
earnest missionary endeavor. 

In 1802, the General Assembly of 
cially made missions its business } 
naming a Standing Committee of 
sions. From this taproot comes the pr 
ent-day Board of National Missions, TI 
Committee also antedated all the oth 
official Boards and agencies of ¢ 
Church. 

The nation was young when the Stan 
ing Committee was formed. The seatd 
the United States government had bee 
just two years at Washington, D. C. Th 
military academy at West Point was 
tablished that same year. Chicago was 
wilderness of prairie grass. St. Louis wag 
the last outpost of western America; ; 
huge prairie stretched between that anj 
old San Francisco on the Pacific Coast 
The vast new territory covered by thy 
Louisiana Purchase was not to be 
quired until a year later. 

Slavery was a legal institution in t 
United States. Women could not vot 
nor in some states hold property. Th 
public-school system as we know it di 
not exist. There were more jails thu 
hospitals, more gaming houses th 
churches. The cotton gin and the casi 
iron moldboard for plows, which wer 
to revolutionize American life, were new 
inventions. The country was almost er 
tirely rural. 


The end of the Revolution had le 
serious moral breakdown in its wake 
One historian calls this period “the low 
est low-water mark of the lowest ebbtic 
of spiritual life in the history of th 
American church.” 

In 1800, total church membership 
numbered not more than 5 per cent d 
the population. Still, the churches, with 
the Presbyterian Church in the var 
guard, showed astonishing vigor. Cor 
cerned because the young country was 
leaping ahead faster than seeds of Chris 
tianity could take root, the seaboarl 
churches sought to cultivate religion o 
the frontier, and carried the Bible 
flickering campfires, to lonely outposts 
to sprawling loghouse settlements. Mit 
isters from settled areas were asked 
spend three months a year in travel, vit 
iting and preaching on the fringes d 
the frontier. Their pay for this service 
averaged $33.33 a month, 

By 1802, missionaries had worked # 
all the coastal states from Connecticut 
to Georgia and also in Tennessee, Ker 
tucky, Mississippi, Ohio, and Michigan 
The Standing Committee could write, i 
a circular letter to missionaries, dated 
1803: “. . . the practice has existed 
among us, of sending ministers of the 
gospel to preach to those who had net 
its institutions regularly established 
among them.” 
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In 1802, the Committee had eight in- 
termittent missionaries at work, includ- 
Bing one who had oversight of the others, 
"the Reverend Jedidiah Chapman. The 
qumber soon increased. 

The original Standing Committee of 
seven members named as its objective 
the spreading of the gospel “among the 
destitute inhabitants on our frontier, 
among the blacks, and among the savage 
tribes on our borders.” 

In serving the spiritually destitute, the 
Presbyterian Church worked under an 

ment with the Congregationalists 
that permitted ministers of either faith 
to start a church, its denomination to be 
determined later. 

The first missionary chosen, in 1801, 
for work among the southern “blacks” 
was John Chavis, an ordained Negro 
educated at Princeton. Next came John 
Gloucester, an ex-slave who learned about 
doctrine from his former master, Gideon 
Blackburn. He founded the African 
Presbyterian Church in Philadelphia. 

The first reference to medical work 
occurs in the minutes of 1804, when the 
General Assembly voted to distribute to 
missionaries “, . . Dr. Jenner's instruc- 
tion on the practice of vaccine innocula- 
tion”; smallpox vaccination had been 
discovered by Dr. Edward Jenner of 
England in 1798. 

Presbyterians early worked with many 
Indian tribes. Gideon Blackburn, the 
‘Daniel Boone of the Pulpit,” was the 
first missionary commissioned by the 
Standing Committee. He worked in 
Georgia and Tennessee, where he opened 
a school for Cherokee children with 
eleven pupils in the first class. Later 
Samuel Worcester took over this work. 
Those were critical years, for the Indians 
were being forced to give up their lands 
and move westward. Worcester’s pro- 
tests brought imprisonment; when freed 
in 1838, he traveled with the Cherokees 
their “trail of tears” to Oklahoma. 

Over the years, Presbyterians carried 
on work with the Cherokees, Choctaws, 
Ojibways, Sioux, Chippewas, Ottawas, 
lowas, Omahas, Seminoles, Creeks, 
Chickasaws, and many other tribes. In 
part, work among Indians was consid- 
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ed to ered “foreign missions.” Some of it was 
1, vis @ carried on in cooperation with the 
es df American Board of Commissioners for 
rvice Foreign Missions. 





The churches then gave support to a 
number of independent societies like the 
American Board, including the American 
Home Missionary Society, the United 









igan Domestic Missionary Society, and the 
te, inf Western Foreign Missionary Society of 
lated the Synod of Pittsburgh. Out of the 
isted latter, a strictly Presbyterian group, grew 





the present Board of Foreign Missions. 
In 1816, the original Standing Com- 
mittee became the Board of Missions. 
It was called that until 1857, when 
“Domestic” was added to its name. 
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Church in Norriton Township, Pennsylvania, still standing, is probably the 
oldest Presbyterian church in country. Old stone building bears date of 1698. 


Dr. Ashbel Green, president of 
Princeton, 1812-20, was first 
chairman of Standing Committee. 
He returned later to head Board 
of Missions, his total service 
spanning a period of 55 years. 
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“Before the rough stockade they paused to dream a tall church spire.” To 
reach “destitute inhabitants” of the frontier, missionaries took to the trail. 








Out beyond the sedate settlements of the East lay a great new land to be won. As dauntless settlers pushed farther 
into the wilderness, emissaries of the Church went too, daring hardships and peril to keep pace with the pioneers. 


A New Land To Be Won 


“dn easy land forsaking, they chose the slemer part” 





As the new nation pushed out, up 
the Mohawk and Potomac Valleys, into 
the Western Reserve and the Ohio Val- 
ley, the itinerant missionaries found it 
hard to keep up with the frontier. An 
early report stressed, “. . .On the whole, 
it appears best to occupy as large a 
Region as may be practicable, until the 
increase of Missionaries or the Settle- 
ment of Ministers in new Congregations, 
make it proper to alter the present om 
In the meantime, the few occasional ser- 
mons preached at each place will serve 
to keep alive a sense of religion among 
the inhabitants, and preserve them from 
falling into a State of Heathenism.” 

The missionaries complained that they 
could cover each point in their arish 
only once every few months. Still. they 
said, their visits often encouraged a smal] 
band of believers to organize a church. 
When John Schermerhorn and Samuel 
Mills made an exploratory trip for a 
New England society down the Missis- 
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sippi River in 1812-13, they reported 
that “Presbyterian missionaries spent half 
their time in going and returning from 
the field of labor.” 

The problem of a proper ministry 
broke into sharp issue during the second 
Great Awakening, in Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee. Moved “the spirit,” home- 
product preachers led mass revivals, 
which were marked by emotional dis- 
plays and “the jerks.” Sober Presbyteri- 
anism frowned on such excesses and 
insisted a man oughtn’t to preach unless 
he had had theological training. The dis- 
sension over a trained ministry in part 
caused the rise of the Cumberland Pres- 
byterian Church in 1810, but the upsurge 
of religious interest on the frontier served 
to quicken spiritual life throughout the 
Church. While the frontiersmen and their 
wives braved the perils of the wilderness 
to settle America, the sturdy men and 
women who set out to carry the gospel 


kept pace. 








One of the most dramatic chapters in 
the history of missions grew out of a 
curious incident. Four Nez Percé Indians 
traveled to St. Louis from the Pacific 
Northwest to beg that the white men # 
bring them “The Book” they had heard 
would make them better men. A roving 
missionary named Samuel Parker went to 
Oregon in 1835 to investigate; he took 
with him a young medical doctor, 
Marcus Whitman. Convinced of the op 
portunity, Whitman returned East, mar 
ried Narcissa Prentiss in Angelica, New 
York, in 1836, and with another couple, 
the Henry Spaldings, set out across the 
country. It was the, first time women 
had crossed the Rockies — proof, when 
proof became necessary, that the wa 
trains of settlers could follow. The Whit 
mans and the Spaldings started work 
at separate sites near the Idaho-Oregon 
border—Whitman, as a doctor; Spalding, 
—— a church. Both introduced new 
methods of farming. The mission came 
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ing evangelists were quick to put up a pro-tem pulpit and preach to men where they found them—like this earnest par- 
holding services in a tobacco drying shed in Tennessee. This section of the country was noted for its religious fervor. 


a tragic end when the Whitmans and 
eral others at their station were mas- 
ed by Cayuses in 1847. Spalding 
wed to the Willamette Valley, but re- 
ed years later to cap his work among 
p Nez Percés. 


other fronts other missionaries 
e heroically combatting the loneli- 
ss and rough life of the frontier. In 
nnesota, two brothers, Samuel and 
feon Pond, took up work among the 
bux in 1834. A year later T. S. William- 
h, a doctor, and J. D. Stevens, joined 


bm. The group soon decided that the * 


tians would never learn the gospel 
til they could read it in their own 
Mguage, so the missionaries embarked 
the laborious process of translating 
P Bible into Sioux. Their work was to 
e€ to a heroic climax a generation 
et when Dr. Williamson and his son, 
, befriended four hundred Sioux who 
¢ imprisoned at Mankato, Minne- 
a, after an uprising. Walking nearly 
tty miles each weekend to preach to 
, the missionaries converted more 
in three hundred in 1863. 
Ih Texas, then Spanish territory, a 
mberlanc Presbyterian named Sum- 
Bacon, in 1828, braved Catholic op- 
ition and the rough-and-ready tactics 
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of frontiersmen to preach, Usually he 
preached outdoors for greater safety. 
Once a friend, holding a gun to protect 
him, had to stand beside Bacon. Another 
time desperadoes attacked the mission- 
ary. He asked to be allowed to pray, 
and his prayer was so eloquent that they 
spared his life. 

It was a woman, Mary Williamson, 
the wife of a minister in South Carolina, 
who as early as 1803 faced the wrath 
of local authorities to instruct her slaves 
in the gospel, although it meant ex- 
pulsion from the community. 

All through the first half of the cen- 
tury, the Church plucked at the fringes 
of the problems created by slavery. One 
early pronouncement held that “the in- 
stitution of slavery is evil, but slave- 
holding itself is not necessarily a sin.” 
But the moral inequities of slavery hung 
over the Church like a sword of Dam- 
ocles, and forced its leaders to choose 
between the “rights” of the slaveholders 
and its obligations toward humanity. 
One such division of opinion combined 
with theological differences to bring 
about the schism of the Church in 1837 
into the Old School and New School. 
Each maintained its own mission board, 
Not until the end of the Civil War was 
the breach to be partially healed. 


The itinerant circuit-rider was by no 
means unique to the Methodists; many a 
Presbyterian missionary traveled long, 
weary miles monthly to cover his parish. 
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But mission work among Negro 
continued apace. One church in 
ton, South Carolina, which made,g 
for slaves to worship in its base 
had hundreds attending each 

The annual report of the Am 
Home Missionary Society for 
stated: “This year we have also 
the Far West; which had beep 
there, and elsewhere. Before we, 
get to it, it was gone. Fifty years 
seemed to be in Central New York 
years ago, in New Connecticut; 
years ago, in Indiana and Illinois 
fifteen years ago, to be meditating 
passage cf the Upper Mississippi 
this year, it has made its permane 
tlement on the shores of the Pacifg 

SS Ss FE SS > So The tide of population had be 
3 SS SS a flow into the vast territory west df 
“Where the Indian warfare blazed they kindled friendship’s fire.”” Missionaries Mississippi after the Louisiana P 
who followed the wagonwheels west escaped none of the dangers of the trail. of 1803. Meantime a seemingly 
ending flood of new settlers conti 
to come from Europe. 

In Texas, few men dared pread 
gospel before the state joined the 
in 1846. As long as Texas was 
territory, it was illegal to preach 
estant doctrines. As an independe 
public from 1835 to 1846, Tex 
regarded as foreign territory and 
the foreign and domestic board sent 
issaries. 

The acquisition of Mexican ten 
in 1848 added New Mexico, Afi 
Utah, Nevada, and California to 
United States and opened the wa 
the first time to Protestant tead 
among those of Spanish tongue. 

When men began to answer th 
“gold,” the Church recognized that 

~ : 4 ifornia was a new frontier. Five d 
—— < ~ first six fully ordained Protestant 1 
‘ed eee ail ters to arrive there after gold wa 
covered were Presbyterian. 

The first Presbyterian minister to 
full-time in California was Tis 
Dwight Hunt. A pastor in Hono 
sailed for San Francisco as soon as 
of the gold strike was received. 
October 29, 1848, he was named ¢ 
lain of the city and began holding 
estant services in a schoolhouse. 

The first wholly Presbyterian a 
in San Francisco was started by 
Williams, who arrived on April 1} 
after a trip around the Horn. 

Meantime, Presbyterian roots 
being thrust in the soil farther 
Reverend Lewis Thompson, who} 
the Oregon emigration in 1845, a 
ized what is now the oldest Presbyt 
church in the state, at Clatsop ? 
In Washington, George F. 
won the name of “Father of Presi 
anism” by the number of churebé 
founded. 

Always, Presbyterian missionarié 
companied, if not preceded, the 
When the gold strike hit California, Presbyterian pastors rushed to save the of humanity to the Pacific Coast 
miners from perdition. First church launched in San Francisco was in a tent. eventually to Alaska. 


Marcus Whitman and his bride, Narcissa, risked the untried Oregon Trail in 1836 
to open a mission station in the Pacific Northwest. They were massacred in 1847. 
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Tim 
1 as 
ved ¢ 
ling As the shadow of the century length- 
se. ened, the population pattern of the 
n ch nation changed. The first arrivals from 
ny | Europe had come from countries sharing 


1 the Protestant faith: England, Ireland, 
. Scotland, Wales, Germany, Norway, and 
ts Sweden. But all of the South Irish and 
a third of the Germans were Roman 


er 

no am «Catholic, and a strong anti-Catholic 
5, of feeling arose. Later, Poles, Bohemians, 
sbyi@gy Czechs, Russians, Germans, and people 


pI of many other language groups, drawn 

by the lure of cheap land, swelled the 
population. At one time, the gospel was 
being preached in twenty-nine European 
and Asiatic languages under Presbyte- 
rap auspices. 

In California, where Chinese were ex- 
Ploited as cheap labor during the gold 
tush, work among them was long re- 
garded as foreign missions but ultimately 
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A wharfside preacher finds an audience among crowd at docks. The 19th century was a time for movement and for migrations; 
immigrants pouring in from Europe boosted the population of the United States by one third every ten years until 1850. 


"| They Mined a Richer Gold 


came under the home board. A spectac- 
ular rescue service for Chinese girls 
lured into slavery grew up in San 
Francisco, under the courageous leader- 
ship of Margaret Culbertson, and later 
Donaldina Cameron. 

As America swept into the years of 
post-Civil War adjustment, steam en- 
gines chugged across the country and 
wrought vast new changes. It is esti- 
mated that railroad mileage in the 
United States, which jumped ahead an 
average of 1,156 miles a year from 1838 
to 1868, in the latter year increased 
2,500 miles. The first transcontinental 
line was completed in 1869, 

Under the impetus of the railroads, 
the country was rapidly becoming set- 
tled from coast to coast. Other discov- 
eries and inventions were revolutionizing 
American life. The cities were becoming 





- New sduations brought nec leaders 


industrialized, and on the vast western 
prairies, American agriculture was com- 
ing into its own. Taffetas and tall hats 
were replacing the buckskins and calicos 
of pioneer days; clapboard houses suc- 
ceeded log houses. 

New situations brought new leaders. 
Sheldon Jackson, a man of slight build 
but inexhaustible energy, followed the 
railroads west, and started up churches 
wherever the railroad gangs were camp- 
ing and families were moving in. 
Throughout the Rockies he traveled, 
launching young men on missionary 
careers. Eventually he directed his en- 
ergies to Alaska, which had been pur- 
chased from Russia in 1867. Another 
giant of the era was Henry Kendall, sec- 
retary of the Board from 1870 to 1892, a 
“missionary statesman whose parish was 
the whole home missions field.” 
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Women Blaze The Way 


Lucy Laney, whose parents were slaves, 
started Haines Institute in Augusta, 
Ga., in 1883 with a class of six boys. 














Mrs. Richard T. Haines, first secretary 
of the Woman’s Executive Committee, 
1878-1886, introduced businesslike meth- 
ods in handling of promotional expenses. 


One of the first references to women’s 
work for missions is found in the 1811 
Minutes of the General Assembly: 

“Benevolence is always attractive, but 
when dressed in a female form possesses 
peculiar charms. Hard, irideed, must be 
the heart which can resist the example, 
or the solicitation of a mother, a wife, a 
sister or a friend, when that example 
and solicitation are for the promotion of 
the public good. . . .” 

In its report for 1818, the Board of 
Missions mentioned the receipt of 
twenty-five dollars from “the Female 
Missionary Society of Fairview and Cum- 
berland, auxiliary to the Missionary 
Society in Philadelphia. ” In 1824 “the 
Female Benevolent Society of Lebanon, 
S. C.,” sent thirty-seven dollars, Also in 
that year “the Female Domestic Mis- 
sionary Society” of Luzerne Coun 
Pennsylvania, contributed one half of 
the compensation received by a Presby- 
terian missionary for two months’ preach- 
ing. Other women’s societies took such 
names as “the Female Mite Society” and 


“the Female Cent Society.” 


Over the years, women’s societies 
were successful in abetting the mission 
cause. Hundreds of missionary boxes 
were packed and sent to the field, to 
eke out the tiny salaries of the servants 
of the Church. One early record spoke 
of the hours spent in sewing false shirt 
bosoms for students at Princeton Semi- 
nary. 

Within about sixteen years after the 
end of the Civil War, six Presbyterian 
women’s boards for foreign missions and 


one for home missions had been organ. 
ized. Meanwhile, the groundwork was 
being laid for what was to become the 
major national-missions concern of wom. 
en’s groups—educational and medical 
work. 

In 1864, a young war widow, Saman- 
tha J. Neill, went to — to sty to 
find her husband's burial place.* This 
she failed to do, but she did find her life 
work. When she discovered how des- 
perately the former slaves needed edv- 
cation, she opened a school (later 
supported by the Church). Grayheaded 
men and women as well as children were 
in her first class, held under an oak 
tree at Amelia Court House, Virginia. 
Mrs. Neill, who remained in Virginia 
the rest of her life, was the forerunner 
of an army of courageous women who 
were to go to the field as teachers under 
the banner of the women of the Church. 

In the Southwest, a similar problem 
was developing. When the Mexican War 
moved the southern boundary of the 
western United States to the Rio Grande, 
many former Mexicans became inhab- 
itants of this country. Uneducated, and 
totally lacking in any opportunity to 
learn of the Protestant religion, they 
sorely needed help. 

Vivid accounts of their needs, written 
by Mrs. Alexander, wife of an army off- 
cer, to her women friends in Aubum, 
New York, inspired the New Mexico, 
Arizona, and Colorado Missionary Asso- 
ciation and ultimately resulted in the 


*From Climbing Jacob’s Ladder, by Jesse B. Barber. 











Life was venturous, even for visitors. To look over work among Indian tribes 
in Arizona, Miss M. Josephine Petrie, secretary for young people’s work, 1898- 
1924, got behind the wheel of a Ford driven 50,000 miles in “line of duty.” 
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val in Santa Fe of a Presbyterian 
<ionary, the Reverend D. F. McFar- 
1 in 1866. He founded a church and 
ned a school for Spanish-speaking 
dren, to which was sent the mission- 
teacher, Charity Ann Gaston. She 
ed Santa Fe in 1867 by stagecoach, 
gen years ahead of the railroad. 

in 1869, Sheldon Jackson was sent by 









rgan. /™ Board of Home Missions to open 

was # great Rocky Mountain area for the 
e the Murch’s advance. In the pages of the 
vom- facky Mountain Presbyterian, which he 
dical Hblished in 1872, Dr. Jackson told in 


erful prose the needs and possibili- 


man- M of the great new West. His call 
ry tome clearly to the women of the 
This Muches. Dr. Jackson had long urged 
‘life. Ht women be encouraged to undertake 
des. Minite responsibilities to the mission 
edu- MMprt. Yet every suggestion of the sort 
later Ht with open opposition. In Philadel- 
aded {ia and Pittsburgh, where Dr. Jackson 
were fms scheduled to address women in be- 
oak (if of the cause, the pastors of the 
inia, (§uches were visited by a committee of 
inia men and entreated not to announce 
nner § proposed meeting from the pulpit. 
who Micials of the Board of Home Missions 
nder Mo opposed the idea. But when Henry 


ndall gave it his hearty support, the 


lem Mise moved on. 
War ##n January, 1876, a plan for coopera- 
the between the women’s societies and 


Board was adopted. In May of 1876, 
Assembly suggested that a committee 
women be appointed in each synod 
be a medium of communication be- 
een the Board and various women’s 
ssionary societies within its own 
nds, Seven of these were appointed. 
the fall of that year a gift of five 
mdred dollars was made for the em- 
ywment of teachers in Utah, under 


ico, 
sso- [ Supervision of the missionaries. Up 
the Mthen, the only schools on the mission 


d were a few operated by missionaries 
m private contributions; the Board 
bk no official responsibility for school 
k. The interest shown by women 
zed the way for the approval of edu- 
ional work in the home field by the 
sembly of 1877 “as rapidly as women’s 
ieties should provide.the funds.” 

he Woman’s Executive Committee 
Home Missions of the Presbyterian 
urch came into being, its first presi- 
t, Mrs. Ashbel Green; its first secre- 
y, Mrs. R. T. Haines. During the next 
en years, many boards and commit- 
s for women’s work turned over their 
k to the Woman’s Executive Com- 
ee, Later this became the Woman’s 
ard of Home Missions, now incorpo- 
led in the Board of National Missions. 
Uver the years, many of the mission 
hols were superseded by public 
hols, Those that remain continue to 
avacuum in the communities which 
} Serve. Women still support Na- 
al Missions schools and hospitals. 
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Members of the Woman’s Board visit projects in the West Indies. Second from 
right is Mrs. M. Katharine Bennett, president of that board from 1911 to 1923. 
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Faculty of Menaul School (started 1896) uses local transportation for an outing 
in 1899. Mission schools flourished in New Mexico years before public schools. 





















First hospital in Puerto Rico, Presbyterian Hospital was opened by the Woman’s 
Board in 1904. Today nurses for other institutions are trained in its school. 
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FOLLOW ON 


One of four Nez Percés who crossed half 
a continent to beg for missionaries, 1832. 


Henry Spalding, with others, answered 
their call; in time he converted hundreds. 


The case of the Nez Percés who sent 
east for missionary help (see page 14) 
clearly illustrates the evolution of na- 
tional missions. 

Hardy pioneers Samuel Parker, Marcus 
Whitman, and Henry H. Spalding were 
among the first to respond te the call. 
They each established a mission in 1838, 
and by 1847, at the time of the massacre, 
had made a real beginning. Their church 
in Waiilatpu (Washington) was the first 
Protestant church west of the Rockies. 
At Lapwai (Idaho), Spalding taught the 
Indians to plant potatoes (the original 
“Idaho potatoes” ), other vegetables, and 
fruits, and to use irrigation. When he 
returned years later, hundreds of Indians 
joined the church. On his seventieth 
birthday, he reported 931 converted in 
an eighteen-month period. 

His successor, Sue McBeth, frail, par- 
tially crippled, but indomitable, worked 
with her sister, Kate, to develop Indian 
leadership. Many of their “boys” became 
ordained ministers. 

Out of this work among the Nez 
Percés have come nine Presbyterian 
churches that still continue, and missions 
among six other tribes of the Northwest, 
most of them founded by Nez Percé 
evangelists and ministers. 

And so the message travels full circle 
—the call comes, is answered, and those 
to whom it is given in turn bear it to 
others. “Like them we trace a path un- 
known, untried.” 


The work grew, and became organized. This photo, taken by Sue McBeth in 
1891, shows the first women’s missionary society of the State of Idaho. 
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At Lapwai, Sue McBeth trained twe 
Percés who became ordained mi 


James Hayes, D.D., one of Sue's 
preached the gospel to 25 western t 


1952—Joe Levi, 103, baptized by5 
ing, remembers early missionary 
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ptek rare. 


New Mexico of another day finds parents on hand to take children home at end of school year. Speaking Spanish, Catholic 
by tradition, these residents of old Mexican territory, who overnight became citizens of U.S., clung to old customs. A — 
small mission school (now Allison-James) opened in Santa Fe in 1866, and others to follow, helped bridge the transition. 


Into the Four Far Corners 


By the nineteenth century, Presby- 
terian work in national missions had 
reached into the four far corners of 
America—from Puerto Rico at the south- 
ernmost tip to Alaska in the far North. 

In between these two geographical 
extremes, the mission board was busy 
filling in holes in its area of service in 
the continental United States. 


THE UNITED STATES 
Even after the United States had be- 
come relatively settled country, many 
areas were still too remote for the serv- 
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ices of a regular church. In the 1870's, 
the Sunday school missionaries began 
their onerous work—traveling back into 
the ranch country or up in the moun- 
tains with Sunday school materials—so 
that they could at least teach the Bible 
to isolated families. 

In 1902, Frank Higgins launched a 
new kind of ministry in the timberlands 
of the North and Northwest. He and 
other “sky pilots” trekked miles on foot 
and horseback, carrying packs on their 
backs to reach the rough, lonely men of 
the lumber camps, who had no other 


opportunity to hear the gospel. 
Among people so remote that both 
church and school had passed them by | 
were the mountaineers of the Appalach- 
ian Highlands, discovered in the °80’. | 
These descendants of early Scotch-Irish | 
immigrants were found to be living al- 
most without contact with the outside 
world up the “cricks” of North Carolina, 
Tennessee, and Kentucky. Scores of 
small Presbyterian schoolhouses and 
scattered hospitals sprouted up, filling a 
long-neglected need until the states 
could take over. Today's Warren Wilson 
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Junior College at Swannanoa, North 
Carolina, comes from several such schools 
telescoped into one. 

Meantime, President Lincoln’s proc- 
lamation of January 1, 1863, freeing the 
slaves, set in motion a major readjust- 
ment. In describing the situation in 
Climbing Jacob’s Ladder, Dr. Jesse B. 
Barber writes: “Four million Negroes, 
ignorant, uncouth, their habits and cus- 
toms molded and machined and grooved 
into a slave experience of 250 years, are 
suddenly set free, without food, shelter, 
clothing, tools, or land, and are destined 
to live in a region impoverished by war 
and by the side of their conquered 
former masters.” 

Whatever hindrances or barriers 
there had been between the churches 
and the Negroes were now removed by 
the fact of freedom. Both the Old and 
New Schools promptly formed Freed- 
men’s Committees and sent men to help 
the Negro with the task of learning to 
walk alone. By 1870, when the two 
schools joined, between them they had 
established eighty-five churches, with 
6,764 communicants; 137 schools; four 
presbyteries and one synod. By 1890, a 
line of churches and schools extended 
down the Atlantic seaboard from Vir- 
ginia to Florida and westward into Ten- 
nessee, Kentucky, Arkansas, Indian Ter- 
ritory, and Texas. By far the greater part 
of the work in these fields was carried on 


by Negroes who had been trained for 
their tasks in Presbyterian schools by 
Presbyterian men and women. 


ALASKA 


Alaska was looked upon as an icy 
wasteland and.a poor bargain when it 
was bought from Russia in 1867. When 
missionaries dared its frozen wastes in 
1877, the government in ten years’ occu- 
pation had done little more than set up 
a few small forts. 

The first full-fledged missionary to 
Alaska was a woman—Amanda McFar- 
land, whom Sheldon Jackson interested 
in going back with him to start up a 
school. This she did at Fort Wrangell in 
1877. 

In 1879, S. Hall Young, who was just 
out of Western Theological Seminary. 
arrived in Alaska. Slight, and frail in 
health, he had been rejected for foreign 
missionary service but persisted until the 
home board accepted him for the raw 
frontier land to the north. Once there. 
Young gave no quarter to his delicate 
health. He lived under primitive condi- 
tions, learned to “mush” with a dog team, 
fifty or sixty miles a day; to carry a heavy 
shoulder pack and flip flapjacks with the 
best. Working among the Thlingit and 
Haida Indians of southeastern Alaska, 
he urged changes both in sanitation and 
morality. 

Like Sheldon Jackson, Young was in- 
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terested in schools. Between them, they 
built schoolhouses in every major settle- 
ment (both Sheldon Jackson Junior Col- 
lege and Haines House come from one 
of these early schools). 

His first year in Alaska, Young mar- 
ried Fannie E. Kellogg, who was a niece 
of the pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Portland and had gone to Sitka 
to teach. Ten years later the Youngs re- 
turned to the States, but after several 
peaceful years the gold rush beckoned 
them back. With the gold-mad sour- 
doughs, Young mushed hundreds of 
miles through the Klondike, and started a 
church in an abandoned dance hall at 
Dawson. 

Young was the first preacher of the 
Presbyterian Church at Fort Wrangell, 
organized in 1879, which is today the 
oldest Presbyterian church in Alaska. 


Badillo, became his co-worker. They laid 
the groundwork for later missionary 
work 

A similar yeast was at work in Cuba. 
A Cuban named Evaristo P. Callazo, a 
worker in a_ tobacco factory, almost 
singlehandedly started the preaching of 
the Protestant religion in 1884. Both of 
these efforts were halted by the war. 

The army and navy were still in 
Puerto Rico when the first Presbyterian 
U.S.A. missionary arrived. He was the 
Reverend Milton Caldwell, a former 
missionary to* Mexico. He was soon fol- 
lowed by the Reverend J. Milton Greene, 
who later became superintendent of the 
work in Havana, Cuba. Tall, with white 
hair and white beard, and dressed always 
in white, Dr. Greene drew curious Puerto 
Rican and Cuban eyes to the window to 
see the beloved ministro go by. 


Thlingit war canoes were covamon when the Industrial Training School of Sitka, 
Alaska, was founded, with seven boys, in 1880. Now named Sheldon Jackson 
Junior College, the school has 146 students, still gives vocational training. 


WEST INDIES* 

Up until the Spanish-American War 
only an occasional missionary — chiefly 
Presbyterian U.S. — ever set foot in the 
West Indies. For four hundred years, 
while the islands were under Spanish 
dominion, religious liberty was unknown. 

The only “legal” Protestant church in 
the West Indies before 1898 was in the 
Dominican Republic, where a group of 
freed slaves who were shipped there in 
1824 founded a Methodist church. 

In Puerto Rico, Mr. I. Heiliger, a Brit- 
ish trader, went to Aguadilla in 1860. 
A Christian gentleman, he was amazed 
to find that he could not carry a Bible 
and that there was no place for him to 
worship according to his own belief. 
On his next trip, he brought Bibles in 
English and Spanish and began preach- 
ing from them. An eager pupil, Antonio 


*Prom It Came to Pass, by Edward A. Odell. 


One of the first arrivals in Cuba was 
Dr. Robert L. Wharton, who started a 
school at Cardenas with fourteen small 
boys. Today, La Progresiva has more 
than two thousand pupils. 

In both Cuba and Puerto Rico, 
churches quickly grew up, and schools 
began to fill an immediate need in a 
land where public education was yet 
unknown. In San Juan, Puerto Rico, a 
fine Presbyterian hospital was launched. 

In the Dominican Republic, Presby- 
terians helped develop a three-way pro- 
gram in cooperation with the Methodists 
and the United Brethren. 

The early missionaries from the North 
found a warm reception, among men 
and women eager for word of a religion 
that meant salvation to them. A strong 
friendship and co-operation still exist, 
but today churches and institutions in 
the West Indies are almost entirely under 
native leadership. 
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Missions Are People 


eo fee of those 
“whose names are carved on 


snonuments and tn the Church’s heart’’ 


SAMSON OCCUM, Mohican Indian, ordained 1759 by Suffolk Presbytery, raised > 


money in England to educate American Indians and to start Dartmouth College. 





GIDEON BLACKBURN, missionary com- FRANK HIGGINS, early twentieth-century SAMUEL PARKER, first Presbyterian to 
missioned in 1803, served Cherokees, “sky pilot,” plodded through the great conduct services in Far West, in 1834 in- 
freed and trained his slave, John Glouces- Northwest with the gospel, seeking out duced Ithaca,N. Y., Presbyterians to spon- 
ter, who became a missionary to Negroes. men of the forest, railroad, and mine. sor Oregon mission among Nez Percés. 
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ROBERT L. WHARTON devoted 41 years Following footsteps of Sheldon Jackson, DONALDINA CAMERON waged 42-year 
to La Progresiva, mission school he S, HALL YOUNG organized the first Pres- fight (1895-1937) against vice in San 


started in Cardenas in 1900, now one of | byterian (and oldest Protestant) church Francisco's Chinatown. Rescued Chinese 
Cuba’s influential educational centers. in Alaska in 1879 at Fort Wrangell. girls called her “Lo Mo” (mother). 
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Church Aids 


Korean Amputees 


One of the most dramatic assignments 
ever to be undertaken by American mis- 
sionaries last month called a team of 
specially trained men and women to the 
Third ROK Army Hospital in Pusan, 
Korea. 

They are there to help Korean war 
amputees, of whom some 30,000 fill 
Korean hospitals and crowd the streets 
of Korea’s cities and towns. “Little has 
been done for them and they are 
fortunate if their wounds heal and a 
crutch or stick enables them to hobble 
out to swell the host of beggars,” says 
Dr. Reuben A. Torrey, veteran Pres- 
byterian missionary who heads the 
seven-member pilot team. 

White-haired Dr. Torrey, who lost 
one of his own arms during World War 
II when he was serving as a missionary 
in China, arrived in Korea in July to 
make arrangements for the project. 
Visiting one hospital he said, “There 


was a large ward with 161 amputees 
waiting for further care.. They were on 
army cots in such close rows it vas 
difficult to get between them. I am 
especially interested in following up 
three cases I saw there. One had lost 
both legs and arms. He had an intelligent 
face, a Christian but such a wistful, 
hopeless expression. We must help him 
to find life and hope and usefulness. 
Another had lost both legs and the third 
both arms. Just three out of the many.” 

Sponsored by Church World Service, 
a department of the National Council of 
Churches, the project will be conducted 
in Pusan, where artificial limbs will be 
fitted and the men taught to use them, 
and in Kaejon, where a rehabilitation 
center is being set up. 

“Psychological and spiritual problems 
[are] probably the greatest difficulty 
with amputees,” Dr. Torrey says. To 
help the patients, counseling, special 
services, and Bible study programs will 
be given. 

When the entire team of American 











missionaries arrives in Korea—two ar 
still in this country preparing for the 
job—the group will include Dr. Pay 
S. Crane, a surgeon at the Southem 
Presbyterian Hospital in Chongju; Mn 
Edward Adams, R.N., wife of the Pres. 
byterian Church U.S.A.’s field repre. 
sentative in Korea; Miss Thelma Maw. 
R.N., who is serving as physiotherapist, 
Miss Louise Skarin, R.N., who is com. 
pleting language studies in the United 
States; Dean Schowengerdt, young 
Methodist missionary; and Paul Kings 
bury, thirty-one-year-old Presbyteria 
missionary. The latter two spent this 
summer at the Institute for Crippled and 
Disabled in New York City, learning 
how to make artificial limbs. Mr. 


Schowengerdt sailed late last month; Mr. 
Kingsbury will join the team later this 
month. 

The missionaries are manufacturing 
the artificial legs, arms, hands, and feet 


out of aluminum gasoline tanks dis 
carded by the air forces in Korea. They 
plan to train Korean technicians as 








Dr. Reuben A. Torrey, Presbyterian missionary who 





has gone to Korea to aid war P 


tees, stands be- 
hind two young men he hopes to help find normal 
lives again, Veteran at right is quadruple amputee. 


Above at left are Mrs. Edward Adams, one of the three 
nurses on the team; two Korean prosthetic specialists ; 
an Army officer whose new legs are made from dis- 
carded gasoline tanks of airplanes; and Dr. Torrey. 
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rapidly as possible to take over the 
prosthetic shop, and to train Korean 
operators for the knitting machines 
which they imported to knit socks for 
the amputees. 

Mr. Schowengerdt and Mr. Kingsbury 
will also direct the rehabilitation pro- 
gram, setting up shops in carpentry, tool- 
making, metal working, and other trades. 
“We are not expert workmen, but we will 
try to get skilled Koreans to train the 
amputees,” Mr. Kingsbury said recently. 
An agricultural: missionary, he added 
that farming will also be taught. “We 
hope to get as many back on the land 
as possible.” 

The project is sponsored jointly by 

participating mission boards, and by 
gifts from interested persons. 
[Gifts for the project may be sent to the 
Treasurer of the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, 
New York. They should be clearly 
designated, “For the Rehabilitation of 
Korean Amputees.” ] 





The world’s leading churchmen 
met in three historic conferences 
held in Europe this summer. Dele- 
gates from fifty nations attended 
the Fifth World Missionary Con- 
ference of the International Mis- 
sionary Council in Willingen, Ger- 
many. The second Assembly of the 
Lutheran World Federation 
brought delegates from fifty 
churches in twenty-five countries 
to Hannover, Germany, last 
month. And, last week, delegates 
from almost all of the 158 member 
churches of the World Council of 
Churches completed the Third 
World Conference on Faith and 
Order in Lund, Sweden. (News 
from these three meetings will be 
in the next issue of P.L.) 











U.S. Church Interest 
Reaches New High 


More Americans are showing an ac- 
tive interest in religion than ever before 
in the history of the nation, the Na- 
tional Council of Churches indicated in 
its annual church membership report 
late last month. 

Nearly three out of every five Amer- 
icans are members of a church or re- 
ligious body, the report stated. In addi- 
tion, the number of churches has greatly 
increased during the past year, Sunday 
school membership is up, and semi- 
naries report enrollment at the highest 
level in many years. There are many 
more pastors than there were a year ago, 
although there are still thousands of va- 
cant pulpits throughout the country. 
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At the end of 1951, religion had 
88,673,005 adherents, an increase of 
1,842,515 over the previous year, and a 
growth of 2 per cent. This growth out- 
strips the estimated increase of 1.7 per 
cent in population for the same period. 

Today 58 per cent of the population 
belong to churches, compared with 49 
per cent in 1940, and 47 per cent in 
1930. Dr. Benson Y. Landis, an official 
of the National Council of Churches, sees 


in the world of 


this phenomenal growth as proof that! church music today 


“The people of the United States turned 
to the churches in a period of war, inter- 
national crisis, and the atomic age— 
1940-1950—to a much greater extent 
than during either the depression years 
of the ’30s or the relatively prosperous 
years of the ’20s.” Dr. Landis is editor 
of the Yearbook of American Churches, 
published annually by the National 
Council. The Yearbook for 1952, con- 
taining 1951 statistics, will appear on 
September 15. 

During the year 1951, churches in- 
creased from 281,511 to 284,592; pas- 
tors from 166,891 to 181,123. There 
were 258,877 Sunday schools of all 
faiths, with 30,658 members. An army | 
of 2,998,741 officials and teachers was 
required for religious education. 

Largest religious group in America 
is the Protestant Church, with a mem-| 
bership of 52,000,000 ple. Roman 
Catholics number 29,000,000. Actually, 
no precise comparison is possible be- 
tween these figures, because most Prot- 
estant churches enumerate as members 
only persons who have attained full, or 
communicant, membership. Probably 90 | 
to 95 per cent of the listed Protestant 
menibership is over thirteen years of age. | 
But Roman Catholics regard all baptized | 
persons, including infants, as members. | 

The third largest religious group in 
the United States is Judaism, with 
5,000,000 members. The Eastern Ortho- 
dox Church is fourth, with 1,858,000; 
the Old Catholic and Polish National 
Catholic, fifth, with 337,000. Buddhism 
is sixth, with 73,000 American members. | 

In the Protestant fellowship, there are | 
fifteen denominations with a member- | 
ship of one million or more. The Metho- 
dist Church is first with over 9,000,000, 
followed by the Southern Baptist Con- 
vention, with 7,373,000, oe the Na- 
tional Baptist Convention U.S.A., Inc., 
third, with 4,467,000. 

Others in the first ten are, in order, 
the National Baptist Convention of | 
America, the Presbyterian Church | 
U.S.A., the Protestant Episcopal Church, | 
the United Lutheran Church in Amer- | 
ica, the International Convention of the 
Disciples of Christ, Lutheran Church | 
(Missouri Synod), and the American | 
Baptist Convention. 

Commenting on the number of Prot- 











CHURCH MODEL— 

price on request 
Churches the world over continue to 
choose the Hammond Organ over any 
other comparable instrument. 

Reasons for this overwhelming accept- 
ance include: 


1. Ease and economy of installation. 

2. Never gets out of tunet, minimum 
service expense. 

3. Hundreds of rich, church tones. 

4. Easy to play—even for beginners. 

5. Provides music of cathedral quality— 
even in the smallest church or chapel. 

Before you decide on an organ for your 

church, consider these advantages and 

ask the Hammond Organ dealer nearest 

you for a demonstration. Learn why 

more than 27,000 churches have chosen 

this instrument. 


HIAMMOND ORGAN 


MUSIC’S MOST GLORIOUS VOICE 


Complete line of 2-manval-and-pedal 
Hammond Organs starting at $1285* (for 
the Spinet Model, not shown), including tone 
equipment and bench. 


*f.0.b. Chicago; includes Federal excise tax which 
is rebated to churches. Concert Mode! hos 32-note 
pedal keyboard built to AGO specifications ond an 
additional tPeda! Solo Unit, tunable to preference 


eck You _— About Organs?” 
7 a 


“49 ‘Tested Plans to ise a Church Or- 


gan Fund 
Hammond Instrument Company 
4213 W Diversey Ave., Chicago 39, Ill. 








101 WAYS T0 
MAKE YOURSELF 
MORE CREATIVE 


DEAS are step- 

ping stones to suc- 
cess. Ability to think 
up more and better 
ideas is a key to prog- 
ress, in science or in 
any other line of en- 
deavor. 


That's why you may 
want to examine the 
brand-new book written 
by Alex F. Osborn—one 
of America’s top execu- 
tives. It is called WAKE 
UP YOUR MIND. It sets 
forth 101 enjoyable ways 
to stimulate and 
strengthen creativeness. 
If you will mail the cou- 
pon below, you can ex- 
amine this book FREE 
for 10 days. 


How to Work Creatively 


The more creative you become the more 
likely you are to think up new ways for your 
company to save time. work, money, to increase 

roduction, to attract new customers—the more 
ikely you are to hit the suggestion-box ‘‘jack- 
pot.” to turn out more and better inventions, 
to excel in creative research. 


Partner in the fa- 


Durstine and Osborn 
which creates ad- 
vertising for hun- 
dreds of America's 
most famous prod- 
ucts 


How fo Live Creatively 


Mr. Osborn points out how most of us have 
failed to tap even HALF of our creative po- 
tential. He sets forth practical ways to step up 
that power—not only in your job, but also in 
hobbies, sports, travel, conversation, writing. 
home chores, marriage. parenthood—and in 
getting along with people 

Dr. D. B. Lucas says: “My wife and I had a 
wonderful time reading ‘Wake Up Your Mind.’ 
Everyone of the 26 chapters is a gem, and the 
one on little children is, in itself alone, worth 
the price of the book.” 

Dr. Rudolf Flesch says: “It's a fine book, in- 
teresting and enjoyable. It certainly has much 
to offer any reader.” 

Dr. Norman Vincent Peale says: “This book 
is absolutely sound. Anyone who follows its ad- 
vice will do a better job, and be a better 
person.” 

“Wake Up Your Mind” is brand-new; con- 
tains 263 idea-crammed pages. It could be 
worth to you, in your livelihood alone. many, 
many times its cost. It might even change the 
course of your life. 


Read it 10 Days FREE 


Mail the coupon (without money) and you 
will receive “Wake Up Your Mind” for 10 days’ 
free reading. Unless convinced that it can 
double your “creativeness” . improve your 
earning power and personality .. . and help 
you get more out of life—return the book and 
owe nothing. Charles Scribner’s Sons. Dept. 859. 
597 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Dept. 859, 
597 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me WAKE UP YOUR MIND 
by Alex Osborn for 10 days’ FREE reading. | 
Within that time. I will either remit $3.00 
plus a few cents mailing charge or return 
the book. 


City State 


1 SAVE! you enclose payment, WE pa 
| mailing charges. Same return privilege. 


1 CCwECK here if you would also like to read | 
{| Mr Osborn’s former book. YOUR CREA- j 
TIVE POWER. for 10 days FREE. A best- 

i seller! Only $3.00 if you decide to keep it. 1] 
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NEWS 


estant denominations, Dr. Landis pointed 
out that divisiveness never has been as 
great as generally believed, and that 
two movements, one for organic unity 
and the other for cooperation, have grown 
steadily during the past half-century, 
The former has resulted in physical mer- 
ger of several denominations, the latter 
in the formation of the National Council 
of Churches, now the largest religious 
organization in the United States. The 
National Council includes twenty-nine 
denominations with 143,098 local 
churches and total memberships of 
33,691,852. 

Dr. William Warren Sweet, church 
historian of Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity in Dallas, Texas, last month said he 
believes that the number of denomina- 
tions is evidence that this country has 
complete religious liberty, and says that 
America should be proud, not ashamed, 
of the large number of churches. 


Omaha Presbyterians 
Revitalize Church 


Bethany Presbyterian Church of Oma- 
ha, Nebraska, is one of the oldest 
churches in the Presbytery. Within a 
half-mile radius of it there are six thou- 
sand persons of the Negro and white 
races, Yet there are only about twenty 
active members. The church never “| 
comed its Negro members, and member- 
ship in general fell off. 

The small congregation wasn’t able 
to take care of the stone building, so it 
deeded it to the Presbytery. This sum- 
mer the Presbytery decided to do some- 
thing about Bethany. It repaired the 
roof, repaired an apartment in the 
manse, and arranged with McCormick 
Seminary for student pastor Richard 








Athey to live in the manse and head a 
reconstruction program. Professor John 
Mixon of McCormick helped plan the 
work. 

Omaha’s church people are going to 
work. To start things off, Mrs. Athey 
and Mrs. George S. Bancroft, wife of the 
synod executive, made breakfast for nine 
ministers who turned out to clean up the 
yard, cut tall grass, and clean rubbish 
out of the corners in the church. Organi- 
zations are now taking on work projects 
to repaint and clean the church. Qne 
youth group meets at the church each 
Wednesday night to wash walls. 

Within three weeks the attendance at 
morning services jumped from seventeen 
to thirty-six. To meet the interracial 
question, the church’s session prepared 
a statement decreeing that from now on 
the church will serve to the best of its 
ability all who desire membership. 


Building Funds Campaign 
Moves Toward Goal 


The Presbyterian Church's high pri- 
ority project for 1952—the $12,000,000 
Building Funds Campaign for new 
churches and improved seminaries — is 
still moving steadily toward its goal. 

According to information received 
last month from Building Fund head- 
quarters in New York, there is every in- 
dication that the full amount will be sub- 
scribed before the end of the year. Now 
that vacationtime is over, Building Fund 
committees in congregations, presby- 
teries, and synods are getting ready for 
a great drive this fall and early winter 
to put the campaign over the top by 
1953. Although one phase of the cam- 
paign, which started on March 2, will be 
completed when the goal is subscribed, 


Omaha pastors Levi B. Williams and Henry Beers clean corners of Bethany Church. 
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be over-all campaign will not end of- 
ially until July, 1954. 
The most encouraging factor in the 
ympaign sO far has been the amount 
funds already subscribed. As of June 
), when the last contribution report was 
nde, the total stood at $7,026,392. A 
her report on campaign progress is 
nected late this month, when the sum- 
e returns are fully compiled and 
udited. 
Another encouraging factor is that, 
ith less than four months to go until 
he end of the year, 5,757 churches out 
{ the 8,552 on the rolls of the General 
sembly have not yet recorded their 
mancial support toward the raising of 
he goal. This information was released 
«ently by Dr. Glenn W. Moore, secre- 
of the General Council and chair- 
an of the Building Fund directorate. 
This does not mean, Dr. Moore said, 
hat these 5,757 will not participate by 
ing their share, but simply that they 
ve had to postpone their campaigns 
til this fall. From information coming 
his office, he is confident, he said, 
at most of the remaining churches 
hich have not yet met their quotas will 
lo so before the end of the year. This 










hurches either including their quota 
n their current budgets, or by running 
special campaign at the same time 
hey have their Every Member Can- 
asses in November. 
In a few cases, churches still have to 
ppoint their congregational chairmen. 
e Building Fund Commission hopes 
at this action can be taken immediate- 
y so that each congregation’s drive can 
be organized and ready to function soon. 
ll synod and presbytery chairmen are 
erefore being urged to complete their 
oster of congregational chairmen as 
quickly as possible. 
As of this date, more than 2,795 con- 
gations have participated in the rais- 
g of well over half of the goal. The 
onor Roll of Churches, which com- 
prises those which have agreed to raise 
bt exceed their quotas, ‘now totals more 
han 2,300. 
The Synod of California and Penn- 
lvania’s Presbytery of Redstone are 
fading the country in the amount of 
rash and pledges raised against quotas. 
mo me tm synods, the leaders are, in 
i er named: California; Baltimore; 
lvania; Colorado and North Da- 
tied); New York and New Jersey 
tied); Arizona, Texas, Mid-South and 
ew Mexico (all tied); and New Eng- 
The leaders among the presbyteries 
in the order named are: Redstone, Penn- 
yivania; Chattanooga, Mid-South; 
» Idaho; Los Angeles, California, 
nd Brownwood, Texas (tied); Roch- 
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vill be done, he explained, by these | 









Westminster Presbyterian Church, Greenville, S. Carolina. Architects: Logan and Williams 


American upholstered individual chairs 
for churches 


Dignified beauty for the church, styles, end designs, and upholstery 
and individual comfort for each colors are available to harmonize 
worshipper are among the benefits with architecture and to fit all 
gained from American Uphol- budgets. You and your architect 
stered Individual Chairs. The con- are invited to consult with us; 
venience of the lifting seats facili- our extensive engineering services 
tates easy passing. Many chair are available without obligation. 


Write to us in detail about your plans. Dept. 1156-A 


GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGAN © GRANCH OFFICES AND DISTRIBUTORS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
MANUFACTURERS OF CHURCH, SCHOOL, AUDITORIUM, THEATRE, TRANSPORTATION, 
STADIUM SEATING, AND FOLDING CHAIRS 
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Bronze Tablets 
Brass Altar Ware 


Beaut Furnishings of 
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Add Visual Beauty 





366 Fifth Ay No Mark N 1 


Book now—Journey to Jerusalem, a 
significant film by Maxwell Anderson. 


Write for details 


NU-ART FILMS, INC., | 


112 W. 48th St., New York 36, N. Y. ing to try. Write today. 
CHEERFUL CARD CO., Dept. BT-2, white Ptains, New Yerk 
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THE SUCCESSFUL WAY TO 
RAISE MONEY 


FOR YOUR 
SOCIETY + CIRCLE - CLASS 
GUILD - AUXILIARY - CLUB 
EASY TO RAISE $50 to $500 or MORE 
without investing a penny! 

with Famous Hudson Household and Gift Items 
Wonderful articles—so low priced they “Sell 
on Sight.” BIG profits for your treasury. 


Successfully used ~ | more than 15000 
Women’s Groups all over the country 


Send AT ONCE for FREE catalog 


HUDSON 61 East 11th Street 


New York 3, N. Y. 





DIMENSIONAL 


Animated Technique 
MOVING - TALKING - CHARACTERS 


HANSEL GRETEL 
° RAPUNZEL 


TEACHES CHILDREN: 
COOPERATION * UNSELFISH- 
NESS * KINDNESS * NOT 
TO WANDER AWAY FROM 
HOME * TO BE CAUTIOUS 


OF STRANGERS. 
RENTAL — $5 per day (10 min.) 
16mm. sound. Full color 
Available from your stores of 
local Nbreries. 


CATHEDRAL RELEASING CORP. 


140 No. Hollywood Way * Burbank, Calif. 
FOLDING 








Direct Prices and 
Discounts to 
Churches, 
Schools, 

Clubs 


Societies 
and all 
Organizations 


WRITE FOR 
Manutactured By CATALOG 


THE Iilonioe COMPANY 


64 CHURCH STREET COLFAX, IOWA 
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ester, New York; Fort Worth and 
Houston, Texas (tied); San Jose, Cali- 
fornia, and Wichita Falls, Texas (tied); 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; and Hunting- 
don, Pennsylvania, The Redwoods, and 
Santa Barbara, California (tied). 

Churches which have not only sub- 
scribed their quota, but which according 
to the latest figures have paid their sub- 
scriptions in full are: Watson Chapel, 
Pine Bluff, Arkansas; First Church, Dan- 
vers, Illinois; Indian Church, Akron, 
New York; Jewett Church, Grandview, 
Tennessee; Willow Springs Church, 
Henderson, Texas; Pleasant Springs 
Church, Mt. Enterprise, Texas; First 
‘Church, Plano, Texas; Jefferson Avenue 
Church, Detroit, Michigan; Presbyterian 
churches at Fergus and Hilger, Mon- 
tana; Warren Wilson Church, Swan- 
nanoa, North Carolina; Calvin Church, 
Scranton, Pennsylvania; Navaho Church, 
Chinle, Arizona; Mountain Church, 
Fisher's Ferry, Pennsylvania; First 
Church, Morris, Illinois; Tent Church at 
Uniontown, Pennsylvania; Presbyterian 
Church, Sutersville, Pennsylvania; First 
Church at Oakland, Minnesota; Presby- 
terian Church, Palo Alto, California; and 
the Federated Church at Martinsburg, 
Ohio. 


Birds for a Building 


More than a thousand dollars has 
been banked in the building fund of the 
little Presbyterian Church in Mountain 
Lake, Minnesota—all through the sale of 
tiny bird houses made by the members. 

The gaily painted houses, each one- 
and-one-half inches square with a 
miniature bird attached to the perch, 
may be hung among the leaves of potted 
plants. Most of the work is done by 
members of the Women’s Association. 
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The sawing, drilling, and sanding 
supervised by Walt Wiebe, industy; 
arts instructor at the high school. 
sell for thirty-five cents each. 

The women divide themselves 
three work groups according to { 
color of paint—red, green, or yell 
with which they work. Mountain 
mayor, John Dickman, devotes an 
ning occasionally to sawing out the litt 
wooden birds. 

The bird house project began 
December when Mrs. B. N. Hieber 
Sunday school class made seventy. 
houses and sold all of them for 4 
Women’s Association bazaar. 

Since then the project has grown 
rapidly that Mrs. Hiebert, whose job 
is to put the finishing touches to ¢ 
tiny birds, estimates she has paint 
more than three thousand sets of be 
and feathers. 

The Mountain Lake church was ¢ 
ganized last summer. The building 
which the men of the church are wo 
ing on, will be ready for services arom 
Christmastime. 


For the Record 


Anniversaries. Middle Octorara Pre 
byterian Church in old Donegal Pre 
bytery, Pennsylvania, whose approm 
mately eight hundred members claim t 
be the largest rural Presbyterian chur 
in the country, recently marked its 2254 
anniversary. Pastor George Hopki 
Shea was honored for his thirty-seve 
years of service to the church. 

The 150th anniversary of the T 
Ridges Presbyterian Church, Steube 
ville, Ohio (Dr. Vernon P. Martin, pa 
tor) is being observed this weekend 
One of its early pastors was Willi 
MeMillan, president of Jefferson Co 
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Mrs. Floyd Dehmlow sells bird house for benefit of Mountain Lake ch 
building fund. Hers was the first business place in town to offer the houses for sale: 
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lege and nephew of the famous teacher 
John MeMillan. 

Faith Chapel, originally a Sunday 
school mission of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Watertown, New York, and 
now preparing to become an independent 
Presbyterian church, celebrated the one 
hundredth anniversary of its founding 
recently. The Reverend Norman W. 
Minard, assistant pastor of First Church, 
isin charge of the 110-member chapel. 

The centennial of Central Presby- 
terian Church, St. Paul, Minnesota (the 
Reverend Louis J. Kovar, pastor), is be- 
ing observed this year. 

The First Presbyterian Church of As- 
toria, Oregon (the Reverend Paul C. 
McFarlin, pastor), marked its seventy- 
fifth anniversary recently. 


















Dedications. A new building will be 
dedicated next month for Trinity Pres- 
byterian Church, Butler, Pennsylvania 
(the Reverend J. Cyrus Smith, pastor). 

The two-year-old Presbyterian 
Church of Livingston, New Jersey, re- 
cently dedicated the first unit of its 
proposed new church. Pastor is the 
Reverend William S. Ackerman. 

Members of the Presbyterian Church 
of Mercer, Pennsylvania (the Reverend 
W. Malcolm Brown, pastor), recently 
dedicated their new $125,000 sanctuary. 

A new manse was dedicated recently 
for the First Presbyterian Church of 
Enfield, Illinois. Pastor Kermit E. 
Prince, director of the Sharon Larger 
Parish, and Mrs. Prince will live there. 

A new church building for the Lime- 
stone Presbyterian Church, Limestone, 
West Virginia, was dedicated recently. 
The service was the final one for Pastor 
Robert McClure, who moved to Roscoe, 
Pennsylvania. 


Of People and Places 


Of women ministers. A woman has to 
be “twice as good as a man to get any- 
where in the ministry.” That’s what Dr. 
Hilda Ives of Portland, Maine,.told dele- 
gates to the thirty-third annual assembly 
of the American Association of Women 
Ministers, which convened recently in 
Spring Arbor, Michigan. She said that 
women can render “more than 95 per 
cent of the services required of men in 
the ministry” but that ordained women 
are “denied equal opportunity.” She 
added, however, that “this cave-man- 
age relic of male superiority . . . is slowly 
disappearing.” Statistics read at the con- 
ference showed that 3,763 of the coun- 
try’s 181,000 ordained ministers in 1951 
were women. 
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First Negro missionary to Middle 
East. The Presbyterian Church’s first 
Negro missionary to an Asian country 
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sails this month for Allahabad, India, 
where he will serve as professor of Eng- 
lish at Ewing Christian College. The 


Reverend Darius Leander Swann of 


Amelia, Virginia, was also the Church's 
first Negro missionary to China. He 
taught English at the University of 
Nanking from 1948 until 1951, when 
the Communists forced him to leave. 
During the past year he has served at 
the Church of the Master in New York 
City, while Pastor James H. Robinson 
was on a round-the-world tour. 


New library for Park. Presbyterian- 
related Park College, Parkville, Missouri, 
will soon have a new library, established 
in memory of Albert Van Etten, late 
executive secretary for the Presbyterian 
Church’s South China Mission. His 
widow, Mrs. Florence Bolinger, who 
was Oregon Mother of the Year in 1951, 
and his mother, Mrs. Isabel U. Van 
Etten, are sponsoring the memorial. First 
books for the library are a recently pur- 
chased collection of more than 600 
volumes of limited editions of biography 
and history. 


Presbyterian on air. The speaker on 
the network Columbia Church of the Air 
program, Sunday, September 7 at 10 
A.M. (EDT), is Presbyterian Dr. Harold 
Blake Walker of Evanston, Illinois. 


Synod executive honored. Dr. Ralph 
A. Waggoner, executive for eleven years 


of the Presbyterian Church’s Synod of 


Missouri, was honored at a synod meet- 
ing recently on his resignation from that 
post. He began a new pastorate at the 
Presbyterian Church in Okemah, Okla- 
homa, on September 1. Dr. Ralph 
Jennings, pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Kansas City, Kansas, succeeds 
Dr. Waggoner as Missouri Synod execu- 
tive. 


Successful Bible school. One of the 
most successful daily vacation Bible 
schools held in the Tucson, Arizona, 
area, was concluded recently by the 
chaplain’s office of the Davis-Monthan 
Air Force Base. During the two weeks of 
classes, enrollment reached 180. Pupils 
used the air base facilities. At the close 
of the school, a gift of twenty-five dollars 
was given to the Presbyterian Board of 
National Missions’ Tucson Indian Train- 
ing School to buy medical supplies. 


Elder feted. Members of the First 
Presbyterian Church, Dubois, Pennsyl- 
vania, recently feted their oldest active 
member, elder Samuel J. Kenly, on his 
ninety-fifth birthday. 


National Missions secretary hon- 
ored, Dr, Henry S. Randolph, secretary 
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Whata blessing 
to hear again 
with a clarity 
and ease I never 
dreamed possi- 
ble. No longer 
do I miss out 
on the precious 
sounds I 
thought were 
lost forever. 
Church ser- 
mons, the voic- 
es of loved ones, 
music — all the 


sounds that make up life—are brought 
back with startling clarity. 

FREE BOOKLET! Why risk losing 
so much of life’s pleasures and oppor- 
tunities? Let science help you with 
the modern miracle of electronics. 
You'll find it all explained in a valu- 
able new FREE BOOK that eve 
hard of hearing person should read. 
Send for your copy 
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A Storehouse of Colonial 
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Meetinghouse 
Hill: 1630-1783 


by Ola Elizabeth Winslow 


author of the Pulitzer Prize winner 
Jonathan Edwards, 1703-1758 


“This is the story of a meeting- 
house on any New England hill- 
top..a work of charm, substance 
and authority, as well as of high 
readability. Far from being a rec- 
ord of the whimsicalities of ye 
olden time..there is enough legit- 
imate trivia to delight both the 
browser and the purposive reader.” 

— John T. Winterich, 
Book-of-the-Month Club News 


$4.00 at all hookstores 
The Macmillan Company 
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iT 1S OUR AIM to attract more advertisers with 
useful products. You can help in this by sug- 
gesting the use of Presbyterian Life to your 
friends who are advertisers. 
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NEWS 


of Town and Country Church and 
Indian Work for the Presbyterian Board 
of National Missions, was honored re- 
cently on completion of twenty-five years 
of service with the Board. 


New Head for Mary Holmes College. 
Harry A. Brandt, former administrative 
director of the Presbyterian National 
Missions’ Sheldon Jackson Junior Col- 
lege, Sitka, Alaska, was recently named 
president of another National Missions 
school, Mary Holmes Junior College, 
West Point, Mississippi. The Mary 
Holmes school has a student body of 
more than two hundred Negro young 


people. 


More power to McCormick. Twenty- 
one-year-old Eldon C. McKie, valedicto- 
rian of a class of 2,000 at the University 
of Illinois and valedictorian in 1948 of 
his high school class in Oneida, Illinois, 
is entering McCormick Theological 
Seminary this fall. His father, who runs 
a thirty-two-acre stock farm near Gales- 
burg, Illinois, is clerk of session of the 
Presbyterian Church in Oneida. 


Largest training school. The largest 
leadership training school ever sponsored 
by the Presbyterian Church U.S.A. was 
held this summer at Wilson College, 
Chambersburg, Pennsylvania. Five hun- 
dred and twenty-six persons from three 
synods attended the week-long confer- 
ence, and more than two hundred ap- 
plicants were turned away. Ninety-six 
children came with their parents and 
attended “laboratory” classes, Among 





| Waynesboro, 


delegates was Dr. Walter Wolfinger of 
Pennsylvania, who volun- 


teered his services as physician during 





the conference. He refused fees, but 
channeled his patients’ contributions to 
his pet project: Camp Michaux at Pine 
Grove Furnace, Pennsylvania. He further 
aided busy parents by enlisting the co- 
operation of Chambersburg friends and 
taking the entire delegation of children 
to the circus. 


Indian conference. The Reverend 
Roe B. Lewis, Pima Indian on the fac- 
ulty of the Presbyterian Church’s Cook 
Christian Training School, Phoenix, 
Arizona, was named president of the 
National Fellowship of Indian Workers 
at its recent triennial conference at 
Green Lake, Wisconsin. More than 250 
American Indians, including many Pres- 
byterians, attended. 


Expansion for Parsons. A develop- 
ment program for seventy-five-year-old 
Presbyterian-related Parsons College, 
Fairfield, lowa, was launched recently 
with a long-range goal of $1,500,000. 
President Tom E. Shearer announced 











that the 1952 goal is $360,000 for a mex} 
dormitory, a new campus drive, scho 
ships, and operating funds. 


Conference for rural workers. A cq 
ference held recently at Pennsylvanj 
State College was aimed at improving 
the quality of rural ministers’ work, 
was the fourteenth annual Confereng 
for Town and Country Pastors ap 
Wives, held in cooperation with th 
Pennsylvania Council of Churches. Th 
Presbyterian Church U.S.A. was among 
the nine denominations represented 
Leading the workshops was Dr. 9 
Richard Niebuhr of Yale University 
Divinity School. 











The Presbyterian Church of Stone Bank 
in the lake district of southern Wisconsin 
celebrated its centennial recently. Dr. 
Harvey E. Holt was installed as new 
pastor during anniversary observance, 


chap! 
Westminster Wedding. A June wed- me 
ding in Westminster Presbyterian & tans, 
Church, Bloomfield, New Jersey, was # facto 
not only a family matter but a congrega- & tribu 
tional one as well, Miss R. Lois Stanton, & chur 
Presbyterian missionary to Lebanon and 
a member of the church, became the Th 
bride of Douglas Murray Hill of Maple §§ Cook 
Plains, Minnesota, also a Presbyterian & byte 
missionary on furlough from Lebanon. & lease 
About 100 church women gave Lois a & the | 
shower, one woman made her wedding § 297 
gown of nylon, tulle, and lace, and & mini 
everybody was invited to the ceremony J chur 
through the church bulletin. A buffet & 67,6 
supper reception was provided on —& nonc 
Pastor Charles A. McKirachan’s lawn by § scho 
the church’s 75 Club, and a local bakery & nine 
produced a nine-tier cake. The couple & sync 
are returning to the Near East this & eral 


month to continue their teaching under & ly. 
the Board of Foreign Missions. 
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Friend of the young. Veteran con- 
ence leader Dr. Joseph L. Kennedy, 
astor of First Presbyterian Church, Mt. 
lemens, Michigan, was feted recently 
y young people at the Synod of Michi- 
A “Hn camp near Greenville on the anni- 
lan arsary of his fiftieth conference. He was 
TOVUMEE ven a hand-carved plaque bearing the 
ork. Ij bol of St. Andrew, friend of the 
“Ten vy in the Bible whose loaves and 
+ aM es fed the 5,000 worshipers. Dr. 
h Kennedy, as moderator of the Synod of 
, ichigan in 1950, urged the Synod to 
burchase a camp for young people. The 
frst conference to be held there was 
oncluded recently. 
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A complete song- 
book of 128 hymns 
and choruses—meets 
the need for singing 
enjoyment and in- 
spiration. 

TWO SIZES: Large Size, 
- 60¢ each, 3 for $1.75; 
Pocket Size, 35¢ each, 3 
for $1.00. 

Its low cost means 
everyone in your 
group can have a 
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MEMBER ASSOCIATED ORGAN BUILDERS 








Forty years, six typewriters. Dr. 
Walter P. McConkey, pastor of Central 
Presbyterian Church, Washington, Penn- 
lvania, was honored by his congrega- 
ion recently on the fortieth anniversary 
bf his pastorate there. He has every 
on he ever preached—thousands of 
manscripts, all typewritten and filed. He’s 
orn out a half-dozen typewriters. 










OF AMERICA songbook! 
Spark up your Singing Youth with 
ESTEY ORGAN YOUTH SINGS! 
CORPORATION PRAISE BOOK PUBLICATIONS 
34 Birge St. Dept. G, Mound, Minnesota 











BRATTLEBORO, VERMONT AT BOO OR R 








Bronze Star to heroes. Three Presby- 
erians were among the ten army 
haplains awarded Bronze Star Medal 
bwards recently “for heroism in action 
against an armed enemy” in the Korean | 
theater of war. They are: Captain} 
Kenneth G. Irwin of Trenton, New, 
jersey; Captain Jacob W. Beck of Red- | 
ands, California; and Captain John A. | 
Troxler of Decatur, Alabama. 


















Help where it’s needed. The Presby- 
terian Church of Roseland, Chicago, 
Ilinois—with a building debt of $40,000 
and a Building Funds Campaign obli- 
gation of $6,000—recently sent a check 
of $150 to Wonju, Korea, to help rebuild 
the Presbyterian church there. Others 
helping build the Wonju church include 
aGI Methodist architect and a Lutheran 
chaplain, who are serving as superin- 
tendents of the project; Korean Chris- 
tians, donating labor; individual bene- 
factors, donating material; GI’s who con- 
tributed $1,500. Pastor of Roseland 
church is Reverend Paul Louis Stumpf. 


The Church in Brazil. Dr. Harold H. 
Cook, statistical secretary of the Pres- 
byterian Church of Brazil, recently re- 
leased the following information about 
the Church there: There are currently 
297 ordained ministers, eighty-four 
ministerial candidates, 365 organized 
churches, 83 organized congregations, 
67,695 communicant members, 56,043 
honcommunicants, 1,057 Sunday church 
schools, 692 worship buildings, twenty- 
nine presbyteries meeting annually, six 
synods meeting biennially, and a Gen- 
eral Assembly which meets quadrennial- 
ly. These figures are for the national 
Presbyterian Church only. 
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This was God's commission when young | James K. Quay, Vice President 
Isaiah said, “Here am |, send me.” 1 INCETON SEMINARY, PRINCETON, WN. J. 


Ten thousand young men have answered 
the same call and have been trained in | ‘Yithovt obligation on my part, please tell me about: 


Princeton Seminary. Over 400 are in train. » O ped bree 4 of Mary Robertson's “son” in Prince- 


ing in Princeton today. l 
Princeton Semi ift it 
You may share with one of them his I ae > Sa 


adventure for Christ. pore 


mew” Table WALL SHOWER 


4 Suilt-in . @ NO INSTALLATION NECESSARY 
iad AON) os wes au sum savers 
San | 


@ NO-SPLASH SHAMPOO SPRAY 
@ ATTACHES TO ANY SURFACE 


NOW — enjoy the advantages of a 
BUILY-IN SHOWER with this amazing 
new PORTABLE COMBINATION 
SHOWER-MASSAGER-SPRAYER. At- 
taches easily and securely to any sur- 
face, any height. Adjustable rustproof 
swivel head has 144 highest quality 
rubber bristles for vigorous massage. 
Powerful suction cup (will not mor 
walls) detaches instantly for use as no- 
your splash shampoo spray. Complete with 
& 5% ft. heavy rubber tubing that fits 

% ue | OMy size faucet. SEND NO MONEY. 
98 comfort (C.0.D. you pay postage. Remit with 
order, we pay postage.) 
RUSH 


SHAMPOO SPRAY 
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Unconquerable 


KAGAWA 


By Emerson O. Bradshaw 


ETAILS OF DR. TOYOHIKO KAGAWA’S 
American Tour written by his traveling 
companion. A truly spiritual experience 
es the author shores with his reoders the 








W. F. National Council Hits 
Segregation in Colleges 


A realistic-minded Westminster Fel- 
lowship National Council that pulled no 
punches on critical youth issues this 
summer urged Presbyterian young peo- 
ple to take action against injustice and 
wrong-doing within their own communi- 
ties. 

Meeting in Lake Forest, Illinois, the 
114 delegates pointed out the danger of 
“tying ourselves into knots trying to be- 
come good Christian citizens,” but in one 
of the strongest reports they had ever 
issued, advised Westminster Fellowship 


discrimination. 

The group learned that twelve of t 
forty-two Presbyterian colleges do m 
admit Negro students. Some Presbyterig 
colleges admit Negro students but dj 
courage them because they are “lor 
some. “We would ask the basis of thi 
loneliness,” the Council queried. 

The Council noted the failure of st 
dents in church-related colleges “to 
press their convictions in this area q 
relationships — often when the adminis 
tration could be greatly influenced by 
positive student interest.” Frequent) 
colleges which do not accept Negro sty 
dents reported that they have no prob 


lems in this matter. 

The Council further charged that th 
prevailing attitude in Presbyterian stv 
dent centers is “one of general indiffer 
ence toward the existence of racid 
tensions in the community and through 
out the world, In most cases where som 
concern exists it is not clear-cut in it 
basis on the mandates of Jesus Christ.” 

The young people stated, “It is ow 
conviction that all fully committed Chris 
tians are involved in the interracial situa 
tion in the United States and the world 
and we have no way to escape it (and 


| groups to concentrate on urgent prob- 
| lems in their schools and towns. 

The delegates mentioned in particular 
the problems of discrimination in Pres- 
| byterian colleges and high-school organ- 
izations, community housing, segrega- 
tion, migrant mistreatment, and the 
limitation of free speech and thought in 
public schools. 

Led by Billie Ann Blakeley of Chi- 
cago, Illinois, the student citizenship 
section of the Council canvassed Pres- 
byterian-related colleges and student 
centers to determine the extent of racial 


intimacies of life with this great Japanese 
Christian and gives the gist of his addresses 
on his six-month tour in 34 states. 

One understands the source of Kagawa’s | 
power as one learns of his daily attitudes | 
and actions. All admirers of Kagawa will 
wont to read this revealing and redemp- 
tive book, published through the efforts of 
the Kagawa National Committee. 

160 pages price $2.50 


MACALESTER PARK 
Publishing Company 
1571 Grand Ave., St. Paul 5, Minn. 








WANTED: A Pastor. An opportunity to 
serve in the enchanting southwest. Write 
First Presbyterian Church, Box 210, Las 


Vegas, N. M. 








MONEY FOR YOUR TREASURY 
Over 2,000,000 Sunflower Dish Cloths were sold 
in 1951 by members of Sunday Schools, Ladies’ 
Aids, Young Peoples’ Groups, etc. They enable 
= to earn money for your treasury, and make 
tiends for your organization. 

Sample FREE to Official 

SANGAMON miLis 
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Act as General Agency for 
distribution of the world's 
leading religious works! 
Nationwide demand for best- 
selling ‘‘Huribut’s Story of The Bibie,"’ Fine Arts Edi- 
tion and [Illuminated Bibles and Testaments. Establish 
your own business while rendering this VITAL Christian 
Service. WRITE for full details and FREE Catalog! 


UNIVERSAL HOUSE = Piitccciens 7. 6 


7, Pa. 
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Westminster Fellowship National Council's new officers are: (standing) Ron- 
nie Roberts of Wichita, Kansas, a freshman at the College of Emporia and 
youth moderator of Kansas Synod; Ginny Ebert of Green Bay, Wisconsin, a 
freshman at Carroll College; Roy Larson of Dubuque, Iowa, a sophomore at 
the University of Dubuque; Sarah Longman of El Cajon, California, a junior 
at San Diego State College; Gary Lower of Mishawaka, Indiana, a high- 
school senior; Louise Morrison of Wenatchee, Washington, a senior at Oregon 
State College; Sonny Shackelford of Oak Ridge, Tennessee, a freshman at 
Maryville College; (seated) Jerry Flanigan of Irwin, Pennsylvania, a senior 
at the University of Pittsburgh; Leah Hunter of Apollo, Pennsylvania, a junior 
at Grove City College and youth moderator of Pennsylvania Synod; Nat Rowe, 
Council moderator; Ed Waddill, Council vice-moderator; Helen Harano of 
North Platte, Nebraska, a freshman at Hastings College; and Dick Neff of 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania, a sophomore at Franklin and Marshall College. 
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no right to seek one). We seek not to 

e for our own rights and the rights 

of others, but to demonstrate in our 

sonal and group relationships the 

unity of the Church with respect to all 

colors and kinds of persons who call 
Christ Lord. 

“We have discovered that the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A. asserts that the goal of our Church 
is a ‘nonsegregated church and a non- 
segregated society.’ We are glad to see 
that. . . the General Assembly voted to 
request that the Board of Christian Ed- 
ucation add to its standards for Presby- 
terian colleges the acceptance of all 
students regardless of race. We feel 
deeply that a segregated church-related 
college falls short of God’s purpose for 
his Church. 

“Our Presbyterian student centers suf- 
fer from the same lack of wholeness in 
their witness.” 

Letters expressing the view of the 
Church's top youth body are being sent 
to each Presbyterian college, the Col- 
lege Union, each Presbyterian student 
center, the Association of Presbyterian 
University Pastors, and Dr. E. Fay 
Campbell, secretary of the Division of 
Higher Education of the Board of Chris- 
tian Education. 

Another issue of immediate concern 
was limitation of freedom of speech and 
thought, which the delegates termed “a 
by-product of the fear of Communism 
within our nation.” 

They expressed their belief that Com- 
munism is a genuine threat, but pro- 
tested efforts to curtail knowledge about 
it, “In order to meet intelligently the 
threat of Communism, we must first un- 
derstand it,” the Council’s report stated. 
“People who know about the problem of 
| Communism are often afraid to express 
their opinions, and, in some places, there 
are even restrictions on material dealing 
with Communism. . . .” 

The young people called upon church 
editors to provide material that will help 
them understand Communism and said, 
“We affirm the right and responsibility 
of Westminster Fellowship groups to dis- 
cuss any issue, no matter how contro- 
versial, that will help them to better 
understand the world in which they live 
as Christian citizens.” 

Attacks on educators were strongly 
protested. “Let us defend especially the 
tights of our teachers and of other stu- 
dents, whether we agree with their ideas 
or not,” the delegates urged. 

In other actions of the Council, the 
young people: 

Voted to hold the fall meeting of the 
Council’s executive committee simul- 
taneously and at the same place as the 
fall meeting of the officers of the Pres- 
byterian Church U.S.’s vouth group. 
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Church Members Will Be Proud to Own 


Beautiful 
Keepsake 
Church Plates 


®@ decorated in 23-K Gold 


® every member will want one! 


Every member or friend of your Church will 
be proud to own one of these keepsake plates 
decorated in 23-K. Gold. Your Church or Chan- 
cel is beautifully reproduced on the face in 
permanently fired single or multicolor ceramics. 
Historical data is printed and fired on back of Ord Presbyterian Church 


plate. 


These plates are ideal for anniversaries, dedi- ~~ 
cations, commemorations of all kinds. And this Note to plate and art buyers: Watch 
spiritual remembrance makes a wonderful gift these advertisements each month. You 
to friends and loved ones. Send today for com- may be interested in ordering plates 


plete information. 


For sample plates and details, write: 


WORLD WIDE ART STUDIOS 


Covington 10, Tennessee 


Ord, Nebraska 


from churches throughout the nation. 

















ENJOY PEACE OF MIND 


Through a Remarkable Annuity Plan That 
Enables You To Give and Receive Richly 





Send today for an interesting free booklet that 
tells how you may share in the great work of 
spreading the Gospel throughout the world—at 
the same time receiving a safe, generous, as- 
sured, lifelong income, beginning immediately. 
Today, sure, write THE AMERICAN BIBLE 
SOCIETY, Dept. PL-405, 450 Park Avenue, 
New York 22, N. Y. 














PULPIT- CHOIR 
CONFIRMATION 
BAPTISMAL 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 


B N44i#i STUDIOS 


1G BONUS PLAN 
EARN UP TO AND 





met! N\TAMIN 
* GUIDE BOOK 
Tells how to Vit little cost-the new 


“Red” Vitamin B-12 


recently described in Reader's Digest 


Without cost, you can be well informed on vitomins 
in only 20 minutes’ reading. This informative guide 
book explains the purpose served by vitamins, 
gives you an understanding of unitege, ond will 
show you how to read a label and compare volves 
so you can get the most for your money. Tells 
about the newer vitomins—Choline, Inositol, Folic 
Acid ond the ‘‘Red’’ Vitamin 8-12 recently dro- 
matically described in Reader's Digest in o story of 
blood regeneration thot thrilled millions. Folks toking 
vitamins are amazed on reading this book, thet it 
is not necessory to pay $4, $5, $6 or $15 for the 
vitamins they have been using. You, too, once you 
know how to measure volves os explained in this 
book, con save up to 40%. So, stop buying vitemins 
blindly, Send postcard today for this free beok 
and catalog of over 100 products te VITAMIN- 
QUOTA, Dept. £862, 880 Broodway, New York 3, N. Y. 
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Both child and adult find 

joy and inspiration in the 

lyrical language of the Beloved 

King James Version. Traditionally the 

source for Biblical quotations, it is the uni- 

versal text—teaching the true beauty of the 

Book of Books. When you choose a Bible 

for young or old, choose a National Bible 

in the authorized King James Version for 
enduring peace and contentment. 

National Bibles are available in many styles 

and sizes suitable for awards, children, 

students and teachers. 














Sell these handsome 10-inch PICTORIAL 
PLATES, each having a beautiful reproduc- 
tion of an artist's drawing of YOUR OWN 
CHURCH permanently baked on. The resale 
price is low. 

Free illustrated literature and prices are 
yours without obligation. 


Write today for folder L. 
EDWARDS CHINA & GLASSWARE CO. 


ROCK HALL, KENT COUNTY, MARYLAND 














Adult, Intermediate and 
Children's Choirs 
Now! A complete collec- 
tion of beautiful Gowns 
for all age groups. In 
many rich, colorful fabrics 


ples on request. 
—— for Ministers, 
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Urged those Presbyterian students 
who can afford to do so to spend their 
junior year abroad in study at an insti- 
tution supported by the Presbyterian 
Church or at a foreign university where 
there is a Presbyterian student center; 

Termed Presbyterian camps and con- 
ferences “the best possible place for the 
training of youth in Westminster Fellow- 
ship,” and urged that they base their 
camping program on the program of 
Westminster Fellowship; 

Set 1954 as the date for the next West- 
minster Fellowship National Assembly. 

The new Westminster Fellowship Na- 
tional Council moderator is Nat Rowe of 
Duluth, Minnesota, dentistry student at 
the University of Minnesota and youth 
moderator of Minnesota Synod. Vice- 
moderator is Ed Waddill of Jacksonville, 
Texas, a junior at Trinity University and 
youth moderator of the Synod of Texas. 


U.C.L.A. Students Make 
Good-will Tour of India 


Eleven university students who flew 
12,000 miles to become better ac- 
quainted with some of the peoples of 
Asia will return to their homes next week. 

Paying a large portion of their own 
way, the youthful spokesmen traveled 
to India to visit with students there. The 
travelers are students at the University 
of California in Los Angeles and were 
sponsored by the University Religious 
Conference, off-campus, all-faith organ- 
ization for students. 

Dubbed Project India, the expedition 
has kept U.C.L.A.’s campus in a turmoil. 

The students got the idea of going 


to India after a campus visit from { 
Reverend James Robinson, who tol 
them of Russia’s alarmingly effectiye 
propaganda campaign in Asia. 

Some thirty people began the search 
ing study of fey Indian and America 
life to find out why the Communi 
philosophy was succeeding. 

Work ranged from a study on U.S, for. 
eign policy on India to a comparison of 
the Christian religion with other religions, 

The students attended the Indian sem. 
inars in addition to their heavy univ ersity 
courses. Some of the interested one 
were preparing for graduation; several of 
them were earning all the money fo 
their college expenses, 

After thorough orientation, the group 
left New York in July, flew to Paris and 
then Bombay. In India, the students di. 
vided, with one team visiting campuses 
in the North, while the other travele! 
in the South. At each university, a facul- 
ty member was host to the young Amer. 
icans. The young people lived in dorni- 
tories and spent all their time in the 
company of Indian students. 

Two advisers who had taken the same 
rigorous course of study in preparation 
for the trip accompanied the teams, One 
was Miss Adaline Guenther, executive 
director of the University Religious Con. 
ference, and the other, the Reverend 
Cecil Hoffman, campus adviser for the 
Presbyterian Church. 

After his return, each student is 
pledged to speak on the trip and to con- 
tribute his honoraria to the University 
Religious Conference. The organization 
hopes to use the fees to defray expenses 
of a similar project in 1953. 
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Boarding the plane are eleven U.C.L.A, students who spent the summer telling stu- 
dents in India about the U.S. Front row, from left: David Lund, Lorraine Stickney, 
(Miss) Stuart McKenna, Miss Adaline Guenther, Joan Meyerseick, and the Rever 
end Cecil Hoffman. Back row, from left: Vic Hochee, Robert Cornelison, Ernest 
Lightner, Magdalene O’Rourke, Donald Kracke, Martin Rosen, and Mike Mundy. 
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Gifts from Yugoslavia 


In a few weeks the Communion table in the chapel 
at Cameroun Christian College, Libamba, West Africa, 
will be covered with a beautifully embroidered cloth 
symbolizing the universality of Christian love. The 
cloth was made by members of the Reformed Church 
in Yugoslavia from material provided by American 
Presbyterian women. 

The Yugoslav women decided in the spring of 1951 
that they wanted to help Cameroun College. At that 
time a fellowship mission (Mrs. J. T. Robison from 
the Presbyterian Board of Christian Education, Mrs. 
Howard Black from the Board of Foreign Missions, 
and Miss Margaret Shannon, Foreign Board secretary 
for women’s work) was touring Reformed churches 
in Yugoslavia. 

The members of the mission told the women of 
Yugoslavia the story of Cameroun Christian College. 
These Yugoslavian women under the leadership of 
Maria Agoston, energetic and capable wife of Yugo- 
slavia’s Reformed Church Bishop Sandor Agoston, 
wanted to share in building the college. 

They held prayer meetings and took offerings for 
the work in the Cameroun. The offerings were not 
large. The women of the Reformed Church in Yugo- 
slavia have very little cash, but they have great ability 
in handiwork. The money which they were able to 
give was used to buy materials. Soon a shipment of 
handcarved miniature dolls, vases, and noggins—all 
painted in traditional gay Hungarian designs—and 
handwoven slippers, belts, and dolls dressed in na- 
tional costume, arrived in New York to be soid for 
the benefit of Cameroun Christian College. 

American Presbyterian women quickly bought up 
this handiwork, and $1,526 was deposited in the 


Yugoslavian account for Cameroun Christian College. 
The money was used in construction of the first per- 
manent building, which was recently dedicated. 

The other enterprise—the Communion cloth—was 
made by the women of the Yugoslavian village, 
Vojlovica, using linen and thread provided by Ameri- 
can women. They spent months embroidering the 
cloth in an ancient Hungarian pattern of blue and red. 
The finished cloth was sent out of the country in the 
baggage of children visiting in the homes of members 
of the Reformed Church of Switzerland. It was at 
first mistaken for a hostess gift and almost lost. Finally 
it arrived in the United States just before the meeting 
of the Presbyterian Church’s General Assembly in 
May. 

On Sunday, May 25, at the foreign missions prayer 
service, the Communion cloth was presented by Mrs. 
Paul Moser, chairman of the Foreign Committee of 
the Board of Foreign Missions, to Pastor Mvondo 
Atyam of the Cameroun, West African representative 
at the General Assembly. 


Pastor Mvondo, accepting the cloth on behalf of the 
college, said: “As I have taken this cloth in my hands, 
so have we taken our healing from the Lord. God 
gave us his Son—not that we bought him nor asked 
for him, but because he loved us. In the same manner 
the people of Yugoslavia made this cloth—not be- 
cause we had asked them, nor because we could buy 
it, but because of their love. This cloth will help to 
unite us as we celebrate the Lord’s Supper; the peo- 
ple of Yugoslavia, whose gift it is; the people of Amer- 
ica who made it possible; and we of the Cameroun 
who receive the cloth.” 
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At General Assembly Mrs. Paul Moser gave Pastor Mvondo Atyam a Communion cloth made by Yugoslav women. 
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/ Do We Live in Two Worlds or One? 


By CHAD WALSH 


“Man Against Darkness” was the title 
of an article which W. T. Stace, pro- 
fessor of philosophy at Princeton, pub- 
lished in The Atlantic Monthly five years 
ago. Ordinarily the writings of philoso- 
phers reach a small and specialized pub- 
lic, but Professor Stace happens to be 
blessed with the British ability to write 
simply and smoothly and with a mini- 
mum of technical jargon. Also, he dealt 
with a question to which no one is in- 
different. In effect he seemed to be say- 
ing in his article, “God is dead; there is 
no meaning in life; all you can do is keep 
a stiff upper lip in the midst of a sense- 
less universe.” 

Anguished letters to the editor at- 
tempted to refute the article. But now 
Professor Stace himself has published 
a book which, if it does not exactly 
refute what he said earlier, at least pre- 
sents the other half of the picture. 
Time and Eternity: An Essay in the 
Philosophy of Religion (Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, Princeton, N.J., 169 pages. 
($3.00) says: The world of atoms and 
stars and natural laws that science studies 
is real. Science has nothing to say about 
God. But God is also real. He is per- 
ceived directly by “intuition.” by the per- 
sonal experience and insight which the 
saint has to a high degree and all of 
us have to some extent. 

To Professor Stace it appears obvious 
that we live in two worlds at once. One 
is the world of time, which science ex- 
plores and catalogues. The other is the 
world of eternity, which is contacted by 
a sixth sense built into our nature. 
Neither world cancels out the other. But 
neither can be adequately described in 
the language of the other. Indeed. the 
world of eternity is so elusive that when 
you attempt to put it into words the 
resources of language are strained to 
the breaking point, so that the state- 
ments of theology are merely echoes and 
hints of the reality that the saint experi- 
ences face to face. 

The entire book is written with such 
clarity and quiet eloquence that it ap- 
peals equally to the mind and the heart. 
No technical background in philosophy 
is needed to understand it. Many Sun- 
day morning sermons are far more diffi- 
cult to follow. Professor Stace now defi- 
nitely affirms his belief f2 God. He does 
not take the further step of making the 
affirmations that are distinctively Chris- 
tian, such as belief in the uniqueness of 
Christ as the Son of God. His two 
worlds are more completely separated 
in Time and Eternity than a Christian 
believes them to be. There is no hint of 


oa 


revelation as the means by which God 
plunges into history and makes eternity 
visible within the framework of time. 

Nonetheless, this is a book that all 
Christians should welcome. It provides 
powerful intellectual support to their 
conviction that belief in God is as rea- 
sonable and natural as belief in the 
existence of atoms. And perhaps the 
present work may représent a transi- 
tional stage in Professor Stace’s own 
thinking. He now recognizes the two 
worlds. Christianity, as perhaps he will 
discover, is the story of how God has 
married them together. 

Another extraordinarily interesting 
book is J. Paul Williams's What Ameri- 
cans Believe and How They Worship 
(Harper, New York, 400 pages, $5.00). 
To read Professor Williams's study is 
like going on a well-conducted tour 
through the churches and synagogues of 
a large city. Primarily he is concerned 
with the “standard” churches, but he 
devotes an interesting chapter to more 
recent innovations — the Mormons, Je- 
hovah’s Witnesses, Unitv, etc. 

The treatment of the Presbyterian 
churches (subtitled “At the Theological 
Center”) will illustrate the method em- 
ployed. The line of development is 
traced from Calvin, through John Knox, 
the English Puritans, and their American 
followers. Next comes a brief but care- 
fully worked out treatment of classical 
Presbyterian theology, and its modern 
evolution. The method of church gov- 
ernment is described, and brief but in- 
teresting comments made on the Presby- 
terian passion for education, the estab- 
lishment of missions, and habits of wor- 
ship. 

Professor Williams, who is chairman of 
the Department of Religion at Mount 
Holyoke College. does not hesitate to 
make pointed criticism of all the churches 
that come beneath his microscope. But 
he speaks with charity, and has an un- 
usual ability to sense and describe the 
inner life and flavor of each denomi- 
nation. This book should broaden any- 
one’s imagination, and help toward a 
deeper level of understanding between 
members of widely different churches. 


In brief 

Two books on basic Christianity: 
Clarence Edward Macartney, The Faith 
Once Delivered (Abingdon-Cokesbury, 
New York and Nashville, 175 pages, 
$2.50) and Jack Finegan, Rediscover- 
ing Jesus (Association Press, New York, 
176 pages, $2.50). The first, by the 
pastor of the First Presbyterian Church 
of Pittsburgh, is a powerful and uncom- 
promising refresher-course for people al- 





































ready committed to the Christian 
but vague about its details. The sece 
is slanted more toward the inquirer, ; 
is written in a winsome style that cary 
the reader, without any violent job 
along the road. A good book for young 
skeptics and questers. 

The two books on the perennial pro 
lems of religion and education: Renwig 
Harper Martin, Our Public Schoo! 
Christian or Secular (National Ref 
Association, Pittsburgh, 152 pages 
$2.00) and George Arthur Buttric 
Faith and Education (Abingdon-Coke 
bury, New York and Nashville, 1% 
pages, $2.00). Dr. Martin, with sledg 
hammer blows which will delight th 
already convinced but may not win ove 
many waverers, demonstrates the now 
familiar truth that a public-school system 
which ignores religion is, in effect, anti- 
religious. For those who are in the thick 
of this national debate, he provides 4 
wealth of usable quotations from famous 
people, living and dead. Dr. Buttrick 
minister of Madison Avenue Presbyterian 
Church in New York, is calmer, mor 
philosophic, and less specific in just how 
the public-school system and _ religion 
can come together. Taken together, the 
two books are useful additions to the 
growing library of tracts and treatises on 
the subject. 

Robert Reynolds, The Sinner of Saint 
Ambrose (Bobbs-Merrill, Indianapolis 
and New York, 443 pages, $3.75). A 
better-than-average though not super 
deluxe novel about the decline and fal 
of the Roman Empire. The characteriz- 
tions are lifeless for the most part, but 
the author creates a strong feeling of 
what it was like to live in an overripe 
and weary society in its final death 
throes. Of the Christian leaders who 
appear, Saint Ambrose is the most con- 
vincing and the most lovable. 

Thomas B. Costain, The Silver Chal- 
ice (Doubleday, Garden City, N. Y., 533 
pages, $3.85). Not as good as the pre 
ceding, but still a little better than the 
usual run of Biblical novels. The cup 
used by Christ at the Last Supper (the 
“Holy Grail” of later legends) is used to 
evolve a typical plot rather in the tradi- 
tion of Quo Vadis. The Roman Empire 
presented here is of course more youth 
ful and full of. vigor than the dying 
Empire of The Sinner of Saint Ambrose. 

Richard C. Smith, Human Crisis i 
the Kingdom of Coal (Friendship Press, 
New York, 113 pages, cloth $2.00, paper 





$1.25). A study, free of gobbledegook, of  Vadi 
what the human needs of coal miners are J the f 
and how the churches can help. Well to in 
chosen photographs and snatches of folk- H East 


songs make the reader vividly aware o In 


a part of the population we seldom think j Wall 
about except when John L. Lewis Hof at 
empties our coal bins. As the author it 
makes clear, the crisis in the coal country & the { 
is far more than economic. The proble® mun 
is to achieve a way of life worth living 3 Nor 
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“Ivory Hunter” New African Film 


§. Franklin Mack 


Ivory Hunter is the latest in a remark- 
ble succession of pictures about Africa: 
King Solomon’s Mines, The African 
Dueen, Cry the Beloved Country, The 
agic Garden, Kisenga, and now Ivory 
Hunter. 

Ivory Hunter (Universal Internation- 
) does the best job of photographing 
e animal life of Africa (with the possi- 
Je exception of the thundering stampede 

King Solomon's Mines). One of the 
lisappointments of visits to Africa is 
e actual scarcity of “big game.” Ivory 
unter reveals one of the reasons for 
his: by native hunters, “sportsmen,” and 
poachers, the wild life has been deci- 
ated until game preserves have had 
0 be set up as a countermeasure. One 
buch preserve is in Kenya. This film is 
based on the story of how one man, 
olonel Mervyn Cowie, sickened and 
orriied by the waste of wild life that 
as going on, almost single-handed and 
ith very little money, created the na- 
ional parks of Kenya for the preservation 
of African game. 

Filmed south of Nairobi, just at the 

oot of Mount Kilimanjaro, the highest 
mountain in Africa, Ivory Hunter leaves 
nothing to be desired on the score of 
realism. The film unit was actually 
harged seventy-four times by rhinos. 
Shooting had to be held up on the main 
unit one day when five elephants strolled 
into the middle of the set. The photog- 
raphy is remarkable. The story itself 
reminds one of the theme dearest to the 
heart of the great Dr. Albert Schweitzer: 
reverence for life. 

Walk East on Beacon, a Louis de 
Rochemont production, is a film caleu- 
lated to inspire confidence in the FBI. 
With a minimum of histrionics it gives 
the “inside story” of FBI dealings with 
Communist espionage in Boston and 
Washington, D.C. 

Acting on the plea of a frantic woman 
who fears her husband has been trapped 
by a spy organization, the FBI goes to 
work. The espionage objective proves to 
be a highly secret U.S. government 
project of mathematical research. Finlay 
Currie (who played Peter in Quo 
Vadis) is a top scientist and becomes 
the focus of spy activities, which ramify 
to include the detention of his son in 
East Berlin. 

In its development and resolution 
Walk East on Beacon avoids the eiror 
of at least one other recent film in that 
it does not belittle the intelligence nor 
the formidable organization of the Com- 
munist underground in this country. 
Nor does it attempt to convey the im- 
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pression that the activities of the FBI 
have paralyzed espionage. It says simply 
that when the FBI begins an investiga- 
tion it carries through in a manner to 
inspire confidence. 

These two films have something in 
common. In the African picture, the 
menace is a poacher who has a supreme 
disregard for law and order and no 
sense of the value of life. Communism 
exhibits the same contempt for law and 
order, the same ruthless disregard for 
life. And the plight of the victims of 
Communism is not very different from 
that of the animals of the African veldt, 
except that in this country, our protec- 
tion is highly organized and well 
financed, That protection has the same 
need for the support of public opinion 
and is equally vulnerable to sabotage, at 
any given time and place, by one irre- 
sponsible individual. 

High Treason is another film about 
Communist infiltration. The setting is 
London, and the treatment engagingly 
British. Instead of exploiting the latest 
modern techniques of crime detection, it 
focuses attention on the people involved. 
It is a warmly human drama. 

Robin Hood (Disney, Technicolor) 
marks Walt Disney’s venture into 100- 
per-cent live production in a feature- 
length film. It is an excellent screen ver- 
sion of an immortal classic. Sherwood 
Forest resounds to the whistling of 
arrows. Robin Hood, Little John, and 
Friar Tuck have the situation in hand at 
all times. 

Dream Boat (20th Century-Fox) pre- 
sents Clifton Webb and Ginger Rogers 
in a delightful spoofing of the vagaries of 
television. The extravagances of TV ad- 
vertising and the resurrection of silent 
films come in for special attention. 

Three for Bedroom “C” (Warner) 
features Gloria Swanson in a comedy 
situation aboard the Santa Fe’s Super 
Chief. It is notable for its demonstration 
of the quality of Warner Brothers’ new 
natural color film. 

Pat and Mike (MGM) casts the versa- 
tile Katharine Hepburn in the role of 
a lady athlete. She is persuaded by box- 
ing promoter Spencer Tracy to turn 
“pro” under his management; she wins a 
championship and a victory over herself 
as well. 

Carbine Williams, in which James 
Stewart plays the lead, is a remarkable 
true-life story of a man who rebelled 
against all restrictions and was eventual- 
ly sent to prison for thirty years for 
murder. In spite of solitary confinement 
and working in the chain gang, he 
emerged as an inventor, and a responsi- 
ble member of society. 
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Your Choice of , a 
6 SAUCE POTS C4 a 


or 
6 BEVERAGE PITCHERS S 


So Easy! One of the Most 
Liberal Offers Ever Made! 
MAIL THE COUPON TODAY! 


This liberal offer is being made to oc- 
quaint you with our wonderful Genevieve 
Bedford's Creme Shampoo —a marvelous 
shampoo thot mokes hair breothtokingly 
beautiful and lustrous — ond con be used 
in any kind of woter. Each generous 
S-ounce tube sells for only 89c. Your or- 
gonization sells only thirty-six (36) tubes 
ond we send your choice of the sets illus- 
trated, ABSOLUTELY WITHOUT COST! Just 
think — thot’s only 6 tubes for each 
Seuce Pot or Pitcher. Mail the coupon 
today for complete details. 


6 BEVERAGE PITCHERS 


in Colored Aluminum 


Wonderful for serving oll types of hot or 
cold drinks. Set of six in your own assort- 
ment of Cherry Red, Sunset Gold and Em- 
erald Green 24% qt. Pitchers. Colors are 
permonent. Finish resists stains, mors ond 
scratches. Easy to clean. Pitchers have 
built-in ice-bridge; easy-pouring spout and 
cool bokelite handles. 
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 NILSA AND THE NURS! RY 


Nilsa Rivera took the hands of her 
two little sisters, Nery and Cuqui, and 
started down the narrow Puerto Rican 
street toward the day nursery at La 
Marina Neighborhood House. 

“You will come for us at six?” little 
Nery asked, looking up anxiously into 
her older sister’s face. 

“Of course. You must not worry.” 

For the hundredth time Nilsa wished 
that she could stay with the little girls. 
She wanted to be a part of the nursery 
where she had gone every morning until 
she was old enough to go to school, 
last September. But now she was too 
old; the nursery could not take seven- 
year-olds. 

As they walked along, Nilsa was won- 
dering if Ramoncito still ate dirt when 
he got mad. And how was Alberto get- 
ting along, his first year in nursery? 

First grade at La Marina ny ae 
happy for Nilsa. But school was out last 
Friday. Now she had nothing to do all 
day but stay alone in the single room 
her family lived in, or wander the streets 
when the sun made an oven of the little 
hut. Mother worked in a sewing facto 
as she had ever since their father died, 
and was always very tired when she 
came home at night. 

‘I want a oink suit, I want a pink 
suit,” Cuqui sang as her three-year-old 
legs danced along. 

“You take a pink suit and I will take 
a blue suit,’ Bas sang back and then 

both lau 
fou will ~y take any suit given 
you,” Nilsa said quietly. 

“Nilsa, I do love the Senorita Odalisa. 
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by CAROL MORGAN 


I do not understand the Americana. She 
talks funny.” 
“Of course she does,” Nilsa answered. 
“She has just come from the United 
States. But she will soon know Spanish. 
You will see.” 

The three little girls stopped in front 
of the nursery, Surely it would not hurt 
if Nilsa went inside for a few minutes, 
just to see how it would feel again. She 
saw the rows of wooden cubbyholes near 
the door. Would she dare help the little 
girls change their clothes for the suits 
the nursery provided? Already Cuqui 
was pulling a pink sunsuit from her 
cubbyhole. Someone knows what color 
she likes, Nilsa thought, gratefully. And 
Nery had a blue one. 

Kneeling on the cement floor, Nilsa 
stripped off the dresses of the girls and 
put on the sunsuits, Then she folded 
their home clothes and laid them care- 
fully on the shelf. Cuqui was strutting 
around with her curly head cocked on 
one side. Nery was whirling in circles. 
Nilsa stopped them both for inspection. 

“Your faces are dirty. Come on,” and 
she led them to the wash basin. After 
a thorough washing, she let them run 
out onto the playground. 

“You take good care of your little 
sisters, Nilsa.” The senorita Americana 
was smiling down at her. “Could you 
help me for a few minutes with these 
others who need washing, too?” 

Nilsa nearly split with pride as she 
led the children to the water. She was 


just finishing the last one when a wail 
came from one corner of the next room. 

“Oh no, not Alberto again,” exclaimed 
the senorita Americana, helplessly. “He 
cries so often and I can’t do a thing with 
him.” 

Nilsa slipped through a side door into 
the big playroom and knelt on the floor 
beside the crying Alberto. Gently she 
began to rub his twisted little foot. Then 
his leg and knee. Gradually his crying 

— His baby fingers began playing 

Nilsa’s hair. Nilsa’s arms and back 
grew tired, but she knew from experience 
that she must go on massaging Alberto’s 
crippled leg. Alberto lived in their block, 
and Nilsa had done this for him many 
times. Finally the little boy straightened 
out on the floor and was fast asleep. 
Slowly Nilsa got to her feet. She must 
go now. There was no more excuse for 
staying. 


As she turned toward the door, she 
found the two senoritas standing to- 
gether watching her. They had queer 
expressions on their faces as she looked 
from one to the other. Maybe she should 
apologize for still being there. 

Senorita Odalisa, 


“Nilsa,” began 
think we Bey ou. Not alone for AL 
berto, but to ot us with all the chil- 
dren. You are a regular little mother to 
all of them. Would you like to stay and 
help us this summer?” 

Nilsa felt like shouting. But that would 
never do for a nursery assistant. So she 


said gratefully, “Oh, si, senoritas, si, y 
muchas gracias,” which in English 
means, “Yes, thank you very much.” 
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“Petal Script” Stationery with Dec- 


HEN you show cards as 

new, unusual, and attrac- 
tive as these—you'll find it so easy 
to make extra spending money 
all year ’round! 

Just let your friends and neigh- 
bors SEE these lovely Doehla 
Christmas and All Occasion box 
assortments. YOU don’t have to 
say another word! Watch them 
marvel at the richly beautiful de- 
signs, the warm glowing colors; 
the exciting new features . . . magic 
surprises that POP UP...GLISTEN 
and SPARKLE . . . EVEN CON- 
TAIN VALUABLE GIFTS. 


Your Friends Get a Bargain 


Everybody these days needs and 
buys greeting cards the whole year 
‘round. By ordering these assort- 
ments from YOU, they save them- 
selves the bother of shopping. They 
get top quality cards for even less 
than ordinary cards cost in the 
stores. They're sure of always hav- 
ing the right card on hand, every 
time they want to send birthday, 
anniversary, wedding, new baby 
greetings . . . or to cheer up a sick 


“letting them in” on these wonder- 
ful bargains. And YOU make as 
much as 60c on each box. NO 
EXPERIENCE IS NEEDED. Our 
free book shows how anyone, 
young and old, can make $10, $15, 
or even $25 a week in just a few 
spare-time hours. 


Yours for Free Trial—Every- 
thing You Need to Start 
Earning Immediately 


Mail the Free-Trial Coupon be- 
low—NOW. We will send you 
everything you need to begin mak- 
ing money right away. Lovely sam- 
ple assortments on approval. Com- 
plete details about excellent profits. 
Free samples of new ‘“Name-Im- 
printed” Christmas Cards and 
richly decorated “Petal Script’ 


Stationery. If folks don’t “snap up” 


these samples—and ask for more— 
return them at our expense. 
Don’t miss this chance to make 
friends, add many dollars of extra 
cash to your in- 
come. Mail cou- 
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Mall Free-Trial Coupon — Without Money or C 
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friend. And see how eager they'll on = 


also be to order your lovely 
Doehla stationery, gift wrappings! 
You Make Money 


Your friends will thank you for 
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Gift and “Thank You” Cards 
For Sveryday 





if your church, club or organiza- 
tion wants a quick easy way to raise 
funds all year ‘round—write us, giv- 
ing your name, name and address of 
organization, and name of person in 
charge of fund raising. We will send 
our valuable guide for groups, to- 
gether with sample kit, on approval. 
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